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RUINS OF ST, MULLINS, FROM MOAT. 


Photo by W. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In introducing this little book on St. Mullins, I cannot do bet- 
ter than quote the first paragraph of a most interesting paper read 
by the Very Rev. Canon ffrench, M.R.I.A., on the occasion of a 
visit of the R.S. Antiquaries in 1892: 

“The ruins of the ancient monastic establishment at St. Mul- 
lins are beautifully situated on the eastern bank of the river Bar- 
row, and stand on a site of great historic interest, which is associa- 
ted in the ancient annals of our country with events in the lives of 
two great men who have so deeply impressed their personalities on 
the land we live in, that after the lapse of centuries their names 
are still as familiar to us as ‘household words.’ One of these was 
Fin Mac Cumhaill, popularly called Fin Mac Cool, the commander 
of the militia in Ireland known to us as the Finnians; the other was 
the great ecclesiastic, who was at once a prince, a patriot, an artist, 


and a poet, St. Moling.’’ 
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AY LOCAL HISTORY 


AND 


Poh OF ST. MOLING: 


It is recorded in The Book of Leinster that in the third cen- 
tury—400 years before St. Moling’s time—Breasal Belach, then 
King of Leinster, wishing for the help of Finn-Ma-Cool and his 
warriors to defend his countrymen (Finn being a Leinsterman) 
against the Monarch Caoibre (who at the head of the men of the 
northern half of Erin, were marching into Leinster to levy the 
Borumean Tribute) set out to wait upon Finn whom he found at his 
residence in a place called Rinn Dubhain, on the east side of the 
Barrow, below St. Mullins. There he found a hearty welcome, and 
explaining the reason of his visit addressed Finn in the following 
verses : 

‘Oh! Finn, wilt thou come in friendship ? 

Wilt thou and the Leinstermen be of one accord? 
If thou wilt come, arise, give battle 

To the powerful hosts of Tara. 


Hast thou heard of the oppressive Tribute 
Which is carried from us to Conn’s half? 
Thirty and nine thousand ! 

Of beautiful cows of one age. 

Hast thou heard how the men of Leinster 
In crowds have fallen on the battle plain? 
Or hast thou heard that twenty kings 
Have fallen for the first evil deed? 
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Oh! my inmost heart will burst 

Tf I do not avenge my father: 

Tf I retort not his lofty pride 

Upon the fierce, haughty Caoibre Liffeachair. 


Woe is he who attempts the sea without a ship; 

Woe is he who descends from a high to a low position ; 
Woe to the house that is divided in two parts ; 

Woe that a noble race should be contemned! 


Ah, son of Cumhaill, of renowned deeds! 

Array thyself, and let us begone ; 

Grasp your arms with pleasure, 

And arise ye Fianna (Fenians) of Finn, O, Finn!’’ 


The eloquence of this address seems to have been irresistible to 
Finn, who at once arose, and his warriors with him, and keeping 
the river Barrow on his left hand, they set forward to the point of 
Ross Broce (the ancient name of St. Mullins) over the Barrow. The 
royal champion sat down on a ridge over the wood—exactly describ- 
ing the site of St. Moling’s monastery—and while encamped here 
waiting for all the Leinster forces to be collected, he beheld a host 
melodious floating in bands ascending to heaven and descending: 

‘‘What host are yon?’ says the warriors. ‘‘Those are 
angels,’’? says Finn; ‘‘even the kbousehold of the King of Heaven 
and Earth, and shavelings (clerics) will come here in the place in 
which yon angels are,’? meaning St. Moling with his community 
afterwards. 

In the Book of Moling—long preserved an heirloom in the 
Kavanagh family, but now in thé library of Trinity College, Dublin 
—is a circular plan showing the exact place where the ‘‘ angels from 
heaven ’’ appeared, and it is now marked by the ruined altar to 
the south of the stone cross of ‘‘ Christ and His Apostles,’ as it is 
called in this ancient drawing. 

Finn’s warriors with the Leinster Kings defeated the mon- 
arch’s forces, amounting to twenty thousand, of whom nine thou- 
sand were slain at a place called Chambros, now Camross, within 
24 miles of Taghmon, on the way to Adamstown, Co. Wexford. 
- This battle was fought 170 years before St. Patrick came to Ireland. 

It is probable that in the sepulchral chamber under the large 
tumulus known as the ‘‘moat’’ some of those who fell in that 
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ancient battle are still resting where the Fianna placed them, ‘‘ fac- 
ing their foes, their armour on, and their weapons beside them.”’ 

In the Burgundean Library at Brussels is preserved in MS., 
“‘The Birth and Life of St. Moling,’’ copied in 1628 by Michael 
O’Clery (one of the Four Masters) from an older MS.—The Book of 
Tighe Mulling—which cannot now be found. It was translated by 
Dr. Whitley Stokes and published in Paris in 1906. Chapter VII. 
begins: ; 

Thirty years till to-day Brenainn,* son of Findlugh, came 
from the sea and took land and harbour by the stream pools of the 
Barrow. 

Then, said Brenainn to his community: ‘‘ Cast your nets nto 
this haven: belike it is a place for catching fish.”’ 

They cast forth their net, and in every third mesh there 
chanced a salmon. 

‘* Cast again,’ 

They cast a second time, and in every second mesh there 
chanced a salmon. 

For the third time the net was cast, and a salmon chanced 
every mesh. ‘‘ Let us make an abode here,’’says Brenainn, ‘‘ for. 
this is a place for ecclesiastics."’ 

In that place Brenainn built the hearth of their house, and 
there arranged the place of the monastery. <A huge hill was above 
the house. Brenainn and his monks were levelling it every day, in 
order that it might be a place of service to the Lord, and that it 
might be the lofty hill at which were angels prophesying of him. 
But then an angel came to Brenainn and said to him: ‘‘ Do not 
make an abode here now, for in prophecy it is not for thee to make 
an abode here; but the boy who will be born at the end of thirty 
years from to-day, he it is, Moling of Linn Mor, that will make a 
- dwelling there. And ’tis he that will settle at the point of Ross 
Bruice on the brink of the Barrow, and he will bring a multitude into 
heaven. And there he will perform his miracles and his marvels, 
and his Lord will come to converse with him in the shape of a 
leper.’’ 

So then said the angel: ‘‘ Thirty years from to-night Moling 
of Linn Mor will come,” etc. 


> says Brenainn. 


*St. Brendan, the voyager, from whom Brandon Hill derives 
its name. 
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Thereafter Collanach the priest clipt Tairchell’s (Moling’s) hair 
and put upon him a monk’s tonsure, and recited a Pater Noster 
around him, and told him go to Maedoc (St. Mogue) of Ferns and 
be his pupil. 

Young, beautiful, youthful was that cleric. White as snow 
was his body: ruddy as purple flame his face. In his time there 
was none equal to him in appearance, for the splendour of the God- 
head were in his company. 

Thereafter ho fared forth on the road till he came to Cluain 
Cain Maedoc. Maedoc was then in his church performing his 
ecclesiastical order about terce. It was revealed to Maedoc that a 
noble unknown guest had come to him. ‘‘ Leave off for us the or- 
der there,” says Maedoc; ‘‘for on his way to us is one whom it is 
not meet to delay.’’ 

Moling reached the church, and Maedoc rises up before him, 
and Moling did not sit down in his place. The order is then per- 
formed. Thereafter the clerics make their union. ‘‘Leave a 
blessing with us,’’ says Maedoc. ‘‘I will leave three,’’ says Moling. 
‘‘Palm of safeguard and protection in this place! Victory in dis- 
pute in every assembly which the erenagh of this place shall enter! 
Though much quarrelling be in the place, provided they (the quar- 
rellers) enter the temple, they will go thence in peace, without 
bringing the reproach of the place past the great cross on the 
green.”’ 

Thereafter he went forward to Cashel of the Kings. Fingen, 
son of Sed, was then in Cashel before him. Moling visited him, 
and the King made him welcome. 

Moling asked Fingen for the site of an abbey church. 

‘‘Tt shall be given,”’ says the King. 

There they rest that night. 

The angel comes to converse with Moling, and said to him: 
‘What business hast thou to be asking a place here, while there is 
a place ready for thee by the stream pools of the Barrow and a fire 
alive for thirty years there awaiting thee? And build thy church 
and thy patron saint’s temple there, and serve the Lord therein.”’ 

Now the talk of Moling and the angel was heard by the King, 
and he said to Moling on the morrow: ‘‘ Go,’’ saith he, ‘‘ to the 
place which the angel has promised thee, and we will give thee every 
help that thou wilt need.”’ 
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Then Moling left good leavings (blessings) to the King of Cashel 
and bade the King farewell, and fared forth to Shab Mairgi (a 
mountain in Queen’s Co.) and thence went southward, and beheld 
a service of angels at the Point of Ross Bruic above the stream pools 
of the Barrow. 

And Moling came to that place and found Brenainn’s hearth 
therein. 

House and church were there built by Moling; everyone mar- 
velled that a habitation was made there, for the place in which it 
was set up was a place of robbery and theft and outrage. 

At that time, then, the yew (tree) of Ross fell, and Molaisse 
distributed it to the saints of Ireland. 

So Moling went to ask him for some of the yew of Ross, of the 
tree Molaisse gave him the roofing of his oratory. Then Moling 
brought Gobban the Wright (Gobban Saer) to him to build his ora- 
tory. Eight Wrights had Gobban, and eight women and eight boys. 
They remained to the end of the year and naught did they do for 
him, yet none the worse was their entertainment. 

Every morning Gobban was enjoining them to go to the wood, 
and this he used to say every day: ‘‘ Let us go to-day in the name 
of the Heavenly Father.’’ 

Then on that day year he said: ‘“‘ Let us go in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’’ On that day year, 
then, Moling and Gobban go throughout the wood, and they found 
a sufficient tree, and began to fell it. 

The first chip that was struck out of it chanced on Moling’s eye 
and broke it in his head. 

He put his hood over his face and told the Wrights nothing 
whatever of his fracture, and said to them: ‘‘Do your work well 
so that I may perform my hours.’’ 

He left them, and as he was going a student chanced to meet 
him. ‘‘ What is the matter with thine eye, O cleric?’’ quoth he. 

‘‘ A chip struck across it.’’ 

‘* Come, that I may sing a spell to it,’’ says the student. 

Moling comes, and then said the student: 

‘CA mill-shaft under thine eye: 
A holiy-branch under thine eye: 
Every trouble in thy cheek: 
A griffin under thine eye!’ 
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When Moling looked a look past him he knew not whether the 
student had gone into heaven or into earth. Howscever, the eye 
had been before him it was worse after him. It was the Devil that 
came there. 

As Moling was on his way there he saw a sedate, grey-haired 
cleric beside him. ‘‘ What is the matter with thine eye, O cleric ?”’ 
says he. ‘‘A chip struck over it,’’ says Moling. 

‘“ Draw (near) that I may chant a prayer to it.”’ 

Moling comes to him, and then he said: 

‘‘Mary’s spittle, God’s spittle, 
Whole to whom it is given, 
Whole to whom it goes: 
From Mary its healing has been given, 
Whole be every eye 
Round which it goes,’’ete. 

His eye was healed at once, and his sight had never been better 
before. And after this the cleric did not appear to him. 

‘“In sooth,’”’ says Moling; ‘‘ yon messenger was sent to me from 
God to succour me.’’ 

Thereafter he went home. That night the fishermen caught a 
huge salmon and they gave it to Moling. The salmon was cut open 
by the cleric, and an ingot of gold was found in the midst of it. 
Then Moling divided the ingot into three, to wit, a third to the poor, 
a third to enshrine relics, and a third for paying his workmen. 

Then came Ruadsech the Red,* wife of Gobban the Wright, to 
have speech with the cleric. She took to praising his form and 
colour and shape and habits. ‘‘ Why is that, O woman ?’’ asked the 
cleric. ‘‘ To converse with thee and to entreat thee have we come,”’ 
says she: ‘‘ill we deem it to have no herd of cattle.”’ 

‘‘Two cows shall go to thee, and a cow to each of the other 
women,’’ said the cleric. 

‘May it be well with thee, O cleric!’ say they, ‘‘for that is 
our own award.’’ 

Thereafter they went home. Now there was a son of maledic- 
tion robbing and rebelling there at that time. Grdac was his name. 
He came towards the kine and stole one of the two cows of Ruadsech 
the Red. That was told to Ruadsech. 


*Se0 AS Stony, of The Ramsagh Pasa 
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“Tis true,’ she says: ‘‘the grudging, denying cleric; ’tis he 


who caused that destruction. He repents of what he gave us, and 
so he has practised fraud upon ‘us.”’ 

‘‘ My people shall go in pursuit of the cow,’’ says Moling, ‘‘ and 
will kill Grae.’’ 

“Tis more likely, meseems, he will have a long life!’’ says 
Ruadsech. 

“Tf it were thy wish to burn him (this) would be done,’’ says 
Moling. 

‘‘The more likely meseems that a great fire would be got for 
him if he should feel cold,’’ says Ruadsech. 

‘Or if it be better to drown him (this) would be done,” says 
Moling. 

‘‘The more likely, meseems, that a drink would be got for him 
if he should be athirst,’’ says Ruadsech. 

Then said the cleric: ‘‘ The wife of the wright, round whom the 
narrow hut is built,’’ etc. 

‘‘Go ye in pursuit of the herd,’’ says Moling. ‘‘ Grac the 
rebel, ’tis he that has done yon deed, and he is by the stream pools 
of the Barrow, with his wife and child. And he has killed the cow, 
and is taking her boiled flesh out of the caldron. And catch ye him 
and let him be killed by you; but let not the wife or child be killed.’’ 

Thereafter Moling’s household reached the place where Grac 
was taking the cow’s flesh out of the caldron. 

Then Grac flees before the captors, and climbs into the top of 
a tree. Up in the tree he is wounded, and he feli into the fire. 
Thence he fell into the Barrow and therein was drowned. Now 
Moling’s people after that brought their cow amidst her hide and 
the cleric then restored her to life, so that she was whole. 

Thus then was the cow afterwards; the half of her that had 
been burnt was brown, and the other half was white. Moling after- 
wards had the cow, and he gave her not to Ruadsech, and twelve 
men’s fill of milk used to be by her (every day). 

Lo anger and rage came to Gobban’s wife because the cow was 
not given again to her. She said that night to Gobban that she 
would never, never live with him unless Gobban would pass her 
judgment on Moling as the wage of his labour. ‘‘ Thus shall it be 
done,’”’? says Gobban. ‘‘ The oratory is finished,’’ says she; ‘‘ take 
no wage other than the full of the oratory of rye-grain.”’ 
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‘‘Tt shall be done,’’ says Gobban. 

‘‘Pass thy judgment,’’ says the cleric, ‘“‘for this is what was 
promised to thee, thine own judgment.” 

‘‘T will decide,’’ says he; ‘‘ it’s full of rye-grain to be given to 
me.’’ 

‘‘TInvert it,’’? says Moling, ‘‘ and put its mouth upwards, and it 
shall be filled.’’ th 

So Gobban applies tackle and apparatus to it, so that the ora- 
tory was inverted; and not a plank of it went from its place, and 
no joining of any plank moved from another. 

So Moling went and sent messengers to the Hui Degha east 
and west, to help him with the demand that had been made upon 
him. Whereupon he said this below: 

Grief seizes me between the two mountains—Degha to the east 
of me, Degha to the west of me. There has been asked of me the 
full of a brown oratory—a demand that is hard for me—of grain of 
bare rye. 

If he carry away that, he would not gain a victory; it would 
not be malt of a truth; it would not be seed or dried grain. The 


Hui Degha to benefit me, let them help me for the sake of know ~ 


ledge (?), because this is what is desirable here, a company in know- 
ledge.* 

So then from east and west the Hui Degha came to him, so that 
the hill was filled with them. He told them the judgment that had 
been passed upon him. 

‘‘Tf we had that rye,’’ they say, ‘‘it would be given to thee; 
but not more than the full of that oratory is all the corn in Hui 
Degha.”’ 

‘“‘That is true,’’ says Moling; ‘‘so get ye home to-night, and 
come to-morrow at rising time; and spare nothing, both corn 
and nuts and apples and green rushes, so that yon oratory may be 
fully 

On the morrow they come, and they fill up the oratory (with 
the things that Moling had mentioned). 

The Lord wrought a miracle for Moling, so that ponent else 


*Q’Ourry’s version is: ‘The Ui H Dégha to serve me, will relieve 
me from grief; because I must desire to remain here in sorrow.’’ 
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Altar, Piscina and Sedilia, recently excavated. Photo by J. O'Leary 


A rough granite slab bearing a rudely sculptured cross forms the seat of the Sedilia, 
Could this have been one of the tombs St. Moling was making when the King’s messenger 
called on him? It isof a much earlier period than the rest of the work. 
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was found therein but bare grain of rye. Wherefore Moling is en- 
titled to that tribute every year from the Hui Degha for ever. 

Thereafter Gobban took away his corn, and thus it was ete 
on the morrow, a heap of maggots! 

Through these miracles fame and renown and splendour accrued 
to Moling: And the Leinstermen gave him headship and honour and 
counsel, and he became a high-chief to them all. So that when 
Bran Mac Conaill, King of Leinster, marshalled his men, warriors 
and clerics, at the hill of Allen, in Kildare, to consult as to the best 
means they could adopt against the Leinster cow tribute. And as 
Moling was absent, they sent a messenger for him who found him at 
Rossbroc (St. Mullins) engaged making tombs and altars. Of this 
place he sang: . 

“‘Thither have 1 come, 
And here I read and pray 
Nor shall I leave this dwelling 
‘Until the Judgment Day.’’ 


But when the messenger arrived he assembled his community, 
began preparing to proceed towards Allen and uttered this lay: 


‘‘ Dear the three, O lovely pure Christ, 
Who will come with me for the cattle: 
Foranan,* Sed, son of Senach, 

And Colman, from Cluain Bredail,’’ 


after which Moling set out with his people to meet the Leinstermen. 
When he arrived at Allen he received a hearty welcome, and was 
seated on the right hand of the King of Leinster. 

- Then Bran spoke: ‘‘ What advice shall we take? Shall we give 
battle to the Leith Chuinn (northern half of Ireland) or with the 
help of our saints shall we go and ask forgiveness of the tribute? 
And if we trust our saints, which of the saints of Leinster shall we 
send to seek forgiveness of the tribute ?”’ 

The nobles said they did not know. Then Tuatal Mac Aililla, 
King of Na Muireadac said: ‘‘I know who should go—Moling Mac 
Faolain.’’ 


*Foranan, Abbot of Kildare, who died in 697. 
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Then spoke Bran Ardceaun, encouraging Moling: 


‘‘Go, pious Moling, victoriously forth: 
Do what is best for us, and go to the North.” 


Moling rose then and asked Tollceann, the poet of Cluan Ena, 
to come with him to the palace of the King, that he might recite 
the panegyric which he (Moling) had composed for the King, for it 
was foretold that a saint would come from Leinster at whose peti- 
tion the tribute would be forgiven; and it was long before Moling’s 
time that was prophesied. 

Moling said these words: 

“In the name of the Trinity, holy adorable, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost be my protection, 
In the name of His Humanity, the Son of the Most High ; 
In the name of His Divinity, Jesus, noble, gentle,” etc. 

They went forward afterwards to the house of Cobtaig, the son 
of Colman, in Rib Faolain, and a feast was prepared for them, and 
they were satisfied. 

Moling’s followers said to the man of poetry: ‘‘ It seems paltry 
for thee to be in a cleric’s retinue.’’ Then said the poet: ‘‘ Let us 
leave them and go forward to the King of Erin.’’ 

They went forward to the palace of Finnachta, and when they 
arrived at it the poet recited Moling’s poem and said that he had 
made it himself. As for Moling, he arose on the morrow and had 
no one to serve him. 

‘‘It is true,’’? says he, ‘‘ the man of poetry has fled with my 
poem, and will sell it as his own to the King of Erin.’’ 

Moling went on until he reached Moy Clare (in Meath). 

The youths of the men of Erin, when they heard that Moling 
and his clerics were coming, arose under Dongilla, son of Finnachta, 
and hurled volleys of sods and stones and blocks of wood at them 
until there were not two of the clerics in the one place. 

But Moling went forward until he reached the palace of the 
King, where no one arose to honour him only Colgo Mac Maeing 
and Diarmid Mac Colgan, and Moling blessed Colgo and Diarmid. 

Now the youths who had flung sods and stones at Moling saw a 
wild deer soon after, and they aimed at it, but one of the spears 
struck Dongilla, the son of Finnachta, and killed him on the spot, 
because Moling’s malediction was on him. 
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‘then the men of Erin raised a great cry: ‘‘ Why is the great 
lamentation ?”? says Finnachta. 

*‘It is for your son Dongilla, who is killed on account of his 
evil deed to me,’’ says Moling. 

‘‘ Restore my son to life, O cleric!’ says Finnachta, ‘‘ and you 
shall have the reward of it.’’ 

The only reward I ask for my poem and for the restoration of 
your son and for your own salvation,’’ says Moling, ‘‘ is the respite 
of the tribute until Luan.’’ 

“You shall have that,’’ says the King. 

Then Moling rose and pledged him by the Trinity and the four 
Gospels (that he would not go against his word), and after that he 
began to recite his poem for the King: 


‘€Finnachta from Hui Neill, like a sun he arose: 
It is a barque above the wave; 
It is the wave above the strand,’’ etc. 


‘*T think this is the worst action you have ever done,’’ says the 
King, ‘‘ to tell a lie and claim Toilceann’s poem for your own com- 
position.’’ 

‘Tf he made that poem,”’ says Moling, ‘‘let him arise and re- 
cite it.”’ 

The poet arose and tried to recite the poem, but this is all he 
could say: ‘‘ Dribor, drabor, cerca is cabail,’’ etc. (which was mere 
gibberish). And frenzy seized him, and he rushed wildly away 
towards the waves of Dun Maic Fanat, to the north of Assaroe, and 
there drowned himself. 

When Finnachta saw this he did homage to the saint, and asked 
him not to be angry with him, but to restore his son and he should 
get everything he came to ask. 

Moling arose and stood over the King’s son, and besought the 
Lord fervently ’till God revived for him Finnachta’s son by his own 
miracle. 

Then Moling said: ‘‘ Christ Who rules my body, let not a curse 
come on me through it. May my contest be pure while I am in the 
world.’’ 

Then Moling came to Leinster after the remission of the Tri- 


bute. 
But when Adamnan Mac Ronain heard how the King had given 
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the respite of the tribute to Moling, he sent one of his clerics for 
Finnachta in order to have an explanation. When the messenger 
arrived the King was playing chess. 

‘¢ Adamnan wants to talk to you,’’ says the cleric. 

‘““T will not go,’’ says Finnachta, ‘‘ until I finish this game.”’ 

The cleric brought back that reply. 

‘Go to him,”’ says Adamnan, ‘‘ and tell him I will recite fifty 
psalms now, and there is one psalm of them that will take away his 
kingdom from his children, his descendants, and the men of his 
name.”’ 

The cleric brought that story to Finnachta, but he gave it no 
heed. 

‘‘Come and have speech with Adamnan,”’ says the cleric. 

‘T will not go,’’ says Finnachta, ‘‘ until the end of this game.”’ 

“‘Go to him again,”’ said Adamnan, ‘‘and tell him I will say 
fifty psalms more, and one psalm of them will shorten his life.’’ 

The cleric went the third time to Finnachta, but he put no heed 
to him and said: ‘‘TI will not go until the end of this game.”’ 

When Adamnan heard this he said: ‘‘ Tell him I will now recite 
fifty psalms, and one of these psalms will keep him from obtaining 
the merey of the Lord.’’ 

When Finnachta heard that he put away the chess-board and 
came to where Adamnan was. 

‘What possessed you, O, Finnachta,’’ says Adamnan, ‘‘ that 
you did not come at the first message.’’ 

“‘ Well,’ answered Finnachta, ‘‘ your first threat had no effect 
on me, because I would be well satisfied if none of my children or 
descendants possessed the Kingdom of Erin. Your second threat 
of shortening my life had little terror for me, because Moling pro- 
mised me heaven when I die. But your third threat to deprive me 
of the friendship 0 ae Most High I could not bear to hear with- 
out coming to you.’ 

Jt is God did this for Finnachta for what Moling bepuiahe him 
for forgiving the Tribute He would not allow Adamnan to take from 
him. | 

‘‘Ts it true that you have given a respite of the Tribute until 
Dia Luan?’’ says Adamnan. 

‘‘ Tt is true,’’ says the King. 

‘You were deceived in that,’’ says Adamnan, “for it was the 
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Monday of the Day of Judgment that Moling said, and if you do 
not retract your promise to-day you cannot go back of it forever.”’ 
(Adamnan and Finnacta were friends from their student days). 
Then the King of Erin with the Clan N eill, the Clan Colman and 


_ the descendants of Aedh Slane held a council concerning the tribute 


and the respite that Finnacta granted to Moling, and they decided 
to follow him. 

It is in Fornact (now Farnagh, in Kildare) Moling was marking 
out the site for a mill, and when he saw the King and men of Erin 
coming towards him he said: 


““O! my God, all powerful, 
Who made every King under heaven ; 
O! King Whose knows every secret, 
Turn Finnacta back.” 


Moling then went forward over the ford and took his bell and 
put a fright on the cattle of Leinster, until every cow of them 
neached her own shelter and enclosure. 

After this Moling said that he would require help on this occa- 
sion. This was reported to Motairenn who was in the company of 
the King of Leinster, who said: ‘‘ Moling and his people are in some 
difficulty, and if it please the Most High we would like to put a mist 
around them.’’ 

The mist was brought over them, and though it was, they (Mol- 
ing’s people) did not perceive it, and thought that they were seen 
by their enemies 

They travelled on to Ath-Laogaire where Labrad Loniseac* was 
born. 

It was here Moling said: ‘‘ What is that town yonder where we 
hear the bell ?”’ | 

Then Colmait the nun said to him: ‘“ Alas! O cleric! ’tis fear 
has put you astray—that is Killossy’’ (now Killishee, two miles 
from Naas). ; 

‘What is that large house with the vinnacled roof that we see 
in the quadrangle ?”’ 

“That is Kildare,’’ says the nun. 


*This was the King, who (according to Keating) had ears like a 
horse, and the barber, who cut his hair once a year, was put to 
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So then Moung made this entreaty : 

‘‘Q, Brigid, bless our way, that evil come not to us on our journey ; 
O, nun from full Liffey may we safely reach home by thine aid. 
Come to protect us, O, Mary. 

O, Mother of the King (of Heaven), 
O, Emonat, O, splendid Fiduah, 
O, Fair Colmuat and O, Brig!’’ 


Here the leaf containing the end of the story is lost from the 
Book of Leinster, but the continuation from the Brussels manu- 
script states that ‘‘ when the hosts were overtaking Moling, the 
saints to whom he had entrusted himself put a dark mist between 
him and his pursuers, and they went past him so that he was in 


death, so that the royal defect should not be divulged. 

__ On one occasion the cutting of the King’s hair fell by lot on a 
widow’s son who was her only comfort, and she begged of the King 
to spare the life of her only child, which he did on his solemn pro- 
mise of secrecy. 

This, according to the legend, told so much on the young man 
that he began to pine away, so that his mother called in a druid to 
know what was the matter with her boy. 

The druid said that no medicine would be of any use in her son’s 
case, as it was some secret that was preying on his mind, and he 
advised the son to go into a wood where on the first turn to the 
right he would see a willow tree and to whisper his secret to that 
tree. 

The young man did as directed and at once began to recover 
and became in a short time as well as ever. 

Soon after this it happened that the harp of Craftine, the 
King’s principal musician, broke, and he came to this wood to select 
a proper tree to make a new one, and by chance selected the willow 
to which the secret had been whispered. 

The musician had the tree brought home and a harp made out 
of it, and when it was strung and put in order it would play but 
one tune—‘‘ Da cluas capaill ar Lavra Loinseac,’’? which in English 
meant that ‘‘ two ears of a horse are on Lavra Loinseac.’”’ Other 
musicians were got to play on it, but it was always the same tune. | 
This so amazed the King that he thought it a punishment from 
heaven for his having put so many young men to death, and he re- 
pented and exvosed his long ears all his life after. 

Something similar to this occurred near St. Mullins a few years 
ago: An ingenious farmer cut down a tree that grew in a rath be- 
hind the house to make a fiddle—on which instrument he was an ex- 
cellent performer—and when he had it made and strung up the only 
tune it would play was: ‘‘ Lay (leave) me where you got me,’’ and — 
though he was a tip-top player no matter what tune he’d try to play — 
it ?id always turn into ‘‘ Lay me where you got me.”’ 
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their rear. The hosts halted for some time until they foregathered 
in one place, and he went a long way from them. They then be- 
held him going towards the ford, so they let loose their horses 
against him. 

The cleric then crossed the ford. There a strong thirst seized 
the gillie (servant), and he declared that he could not proceed with- 
out a drink. The cleric gave a thrust of his staff into the flagstone, 
and a stream of water came out of it, so that the gillie quaffed his 
full thereof. And the dark mist enveloping the host a countless 
number of them perished, each of them killing another in the shape 
of the cleric. 

Moling, however, after that fared forward to his home. There 
a strong thirst seized him. ‘‘I should like,’ saith he, ‘‘ to drink 
my full of the water of the Barrow, and we pray that there may be 
a coming from my Lord to consecrate and hallow my Toediu (St. 
Mullins’ Well). May there be cleansing and consecration and sac- 
rifice to everyone who may drink it and go from it!” 

Moling was then serving the Lord. His miracles and marvels 
were wrought. He used to bring the dead to life; he used to heal 
the blind and lepers and cripples and sufferers from every disease. 
He used to preach God’s word to everyone. An ange] of God used 
to be comforting him and tending him, persuading him to every good 
thing and hindering every evil. 

He was a poet, a prophet, a knower, a teacher. He was a sage, 
a psalmist, a priest, a bishop, a soul friend, a noble. 

Nobly and honourably he went unto the angelic resting-place 
(on the 17th of June, 696), with choiring of the household of heaven 
and with prayer of the household of earth, after fasting, almsgiving 
and prayer and fulfilment of every good thing, in the eighty-second 
year of his age. 


THE Enp. 
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SCRIBE’S NOTE. 

In Dublin this has been copied out of the Book of Timulling, 
and I leave Moling’s miracles, which are in Latin, in trust of the 
friars Clery, though I myself am a Clery. 

15th July, 1628. 


It is a great pity that the writer—Friar Michael O’Clery, the 
principal of the Four Masters—did not copy Moling’s miracles, for 
the Book of Tighmulling or St. Mullins cannot now be found. Many 
of the saint’s miracles are, however, recorded in a manuscript pre- 
served in Marsh’s Library, a translation of which, with notes, etc., 
was printed in 1887, as follows: 


THE ANCIENT LIFE 
OF 
ST. MOLING, 
BISHOP AND CONFESSOR. 
Being translation of MS. at Marsh’s Library, Dublin. 


St. Molyng (a), whose father was called Oilain. (b) After that, 
now, the holy infant Molyng was born, an angel of the Lord assum- 
ing human form, appeared to all those who were present in their 
house, and immediately blessed the infant between the hands of its 
mother, and made the sign of the cross on him, and said to his par- 
ents: ‘‘ From this day until the end of the world there will not be 
anyone born in this island of Ireland greater than this little boy, in 
sanctity, and justice, and truth before God and men;’’ which pro- 
phecy of the angel is fulfilled through him. 

Then after a short space (of time) there came to them a certain 
person (apparently a priest) and baptized the holy infant; and his 
parents and friends were ignorant as to who he was; and they saw 
him baptizing, and they did not know from whence he himself came. 
And the form of baptism being completed, that priest vanished 


ee ee ee 


from their eyes, and ‘then they all knew that he was the angel of — 


the Lord. 

The most blessed child, Molyng, was afterwards nurtured with 
all diligence, and he himself increased in good morals. He was 
afterwards delivered up by his parents to the Church of God, and 
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he mest diligently learned the divine Scripture and other discip- 
lines, and———__—--—— He was after this persuaded by his 
brethren and his master to receive the grade of bishop (c). When 
he was doctor in the Scriptures, St. Molyng taking along with him 
afterwards a few disciples, proceeded to a place which was formerly 
named ‘* Achad Cainyd”’ (d), but is now called ‘‘ Tech Molyng,”’ 
(i.e., the house of Molyng), which place is in the western tract of 
the country (of) ‘‘ Kenselach’’ on the bank of the river ‘‘ Berba’”’ 
(Barrow), over against the country of ‘‘Osragi’’ (Ossory), (e) and 
began to dwell there in holy life. And he built his monastery be- 
tween the aforesaid river Berba (Barrow) and a certain rivulet, in a 
splendid place. (f) And he constructed for himself alone a small 
house apart lower down on the bank of the river, in which he him- 
self lived; and a certain brother was wont to come at certain hours 
to him, and from thence the man of God sometimes visited the 
brethren. 


And in this place there is a splendid city to-day (g), in honour 
of the most holy Molyng, which is, from his small house, called 
‘Teach Molyng.’’ 

And Saint Molyng had a boat (or curragh) at the entrance of 
his small cell, upon the river, and he himself daily conveyed across 
the river, from one side to the other, both strangers and pilgrims, 
on account of the word of Christ (h). 

The holy abbot Molyng fasted three days and three nights in 
his aforesaid little cell, and wished to be visited by none. And he 
was, as we have said above, separated alone in his small house. 
Also, that brother who was his attendant, came on the third day to 
visit him, and he could not look towards the face of the man of God 
on account of his brightness, because a great light then shone about 
him on every side. In it the holy man read that the holy father 
Molyng, and his face, thus glowed with a flame of fire, because the 
grace of the Holy Spirit filled him. And the brethren hearing this, 
magnified the grace of God in their senior; and, according to the 
example of St. Peter, the apostle, Molyng began to collect the souls 
of men from every part by the net of the Gospel from the sea of 
this world, and the angel of the Lord very often comforted him with 
divine consolation. 


The holy father Molyng reading on a certain day before the 
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entrance of his small cell on the shore of the river, heard from the 
opposite side of the river strangers (or pilgrims) shouting, and in 
haste he went without delay to meet them because he sailed for 
Christ (i.e., “‘for the benefit of Christ ’’); and he forgot his book, © 
that is, the Epistles of the Apostles, on the shore where he was 
sitting. 

The tide of the sea now suddenly filled up the shore behind him, 
and carried off the book of the saint with it from wave to wave for 
a long distance. And the saint returning with the pilgrims, his 
book was brought back to him and no letter was destroyed in it in 
its immersion, but was dry, by the will of God, as it were in his own 
library. And the holy man hearing this, gave thanks to Christ with 
his disciples. But the book remains to this day in that monastery 
of St. Molyng (i). 

On another day, when St. Molyng was alone, near the shore, 
for some sudden cause he entered into the water and walked with 
dry feet, after the manner of St. Peter, the apostle of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, on the waters as it were on dry land; and a certain 
rustic (Swain) seeing him walking back on the waters to dry land, 
congratulated him much on the miraculous and rare circumstance. 
And the saint of God (‘‘ requested ’’) him that he would not tell this 
to another until the death of the holy man. But he the more and 
more related that miracle to all persons. 

The fame of the sanctity of Molyng being heard of through the 
province of Leinster (‘‘and’’) through the territories of Ireland, 
the monks of the city of ‘‘ Gleandaloch,’’ which is in the territory 
of North Leinster, (and was) founded by St. Coemgan, came and 
brought with them St. Molyng——————to the see of their patron, 
St. Coemgan. In his own place, however, which was mentioned be- 
fore, the holy Abbot Molyng did not appoint another presbyter, for 
he knew that he himself would emigrate in that place to Christ. 
The saint himself indeed had the spirit of prophecy and was a true 
prophet of the past, the present, and the future. And he composed 
a beautiful poem in his own language, that is the Scotic (or Irish), 
respecting the kingdom of the Lagenians (and) respecting the king- 
dom of all Ireland, naming the names of the kings, and how they will 
(should) reign, and in what manner they will (should) depart from 
this world, whether by the sword or by death; and he named many 
wars and their localities, and the conquerors and the conquered in 
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them until the end of the world, which prophecy is in no manner 
falsified during time.* And the most holy Molyng ruled for some 
time, justly, piously—and prudently, the see and the parish of St. 
Coemgen, which is very great (extensive), together with his own 
city (St. Mullins), and (practised) many virtues in it. 

On a certain day, a woman offered a vessel full of milk to St. 
Molyng with his disciples, on the way (road); and the disciples of 
the saint wished to drink it greedily on the spot, to whom St. 
Molyng said: ‘‘ If you (my) sons knew what sort that milk is, as I 
know, you would not be desirous to drink it; and it will appear to 
you what sort it is. Then the saint of God blessed with the sign of 
the holy cross the vessel with the milk, and the vessel appeared full 
of clotted and sordid blood; for the afore-mentioned woman mixed 
the milk with poison, in order that it (or she) might kill St. Molyng, 
with his (disciples). For it was displeasing to that woman that St. 
Molyng inhabited there, on account of her friends. And the dis- 
ciples of the saint and all the others who were there, seeing the 
miracle, magnified the glory of Christ in his saints. 

When the city of Odant (Aidan), who is called Moedog by the 
common people, was without a pastor after the death of its (or 
their) bishop, its citizens, together with the King of Leinster, by 
the counsel of the chief men of the province, sent (a deputation) to 
St. Molyng to bring him, whether he was willing or unwilling, to 
the episcopacy of the above mentioned city (Ferns). And St. 
Molyng being brought to the aforesaid city, was appointed arch- 
bishop in the See and chair of St. Moedog (pron. Mogue). (j). 

Now it was appointed by the King of the Lagenians, ‘‘ Bran- 
dabh,’’ the son of Cathach, that the Archiepiscopacy of the Lagenian 
should be in the city of St. Moedog. The city is called Ferna (now 
Ferns) which is situated in the land of the tribe of Kenselach, which 
tribe was in ancient times called ‘‘ Fyrgailgan ’’ until (the time of) 
Enna from whom they are called ‘‘ Kenselagh,’’ because he being 
very much besmeared with the gore and blood of his enemies, in his 
face and in his whole body, came off victor from the slaughter of 
the Northerns. Now the most blessed bishop Molyng sometimes 
visited the city in which was the episcopal see with his parish, 


*See Note (w). 
terns. 
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preaching to human hearts the words of life. But, however, in his 
aforesaid monastery of ‘‘ Teach Molyng,’’ he passed the greater 
part of his life. For the holy bishop Molyng very much loved that 
place in which he emigrated to Christ. And in one territory, in- 
deed, the city of Ferns (Fearna) and this place are situated (k). 
The most holy father Molyng wishing to humble his own body 
that as others were subject to himself, so he himself would be sub- 
ject to Christ, he himself separated a rivulet of water from a cer- 
tain river, and drew it through high and rough places to his own 
monastery for (a distance of) seven miles (1). And he permitted 
none of his (disciples) to give him assistance in digging the earth, 
but he himself with his own hands dug (away) with a spade and 
other iron implements, the earth before the water, on every day, 
excepting Sundays and Festivals, whether in calm or storm, for 
years and——days. For the holy bishop performed that work in the 
space of years and days. 
And he shed many tears, praying and looking up very often to 
God in that time. And although he was wearied with the sweat of 
his body, and suffered thirst during the scorching heat of the sun, 
he never tasted of that water, nor did he bathe with it his face or 
body, during the above-mentioned number of years and days, until, 
when the labour of drawing the water was brought to an end, the 
water was consecrated by him, in the oblation of the body and blood 
of Christ. And Saint Molyng assembled very many saints to the 
consecration of that rivulet, and they blessed that water, walking 
through it against the flood as far as that place in which the rivulet 
was separated from the river. And the holy bishop Molyng pro- 
mised to always intercede on this earth, and in heaven after his 
death, for the sins of those who would walk through that water in 
the same way (m), and after the manner of pilgrimaging to the end 
of the world, and to implore the clemency of God for their souls, 
that they might have rest with the just through the benignity of 
Christ. And this rivulet is a (place of) very great pilgrimage to- 
day in Ireland, because from that day, very numerous crowds of 
both sexes assemble from all parts of Ireland at all times to this 
rivulet, and walk on its shore as was established by the ancients, 
and wash themselves in the water, hoping not now doubting, 
that the filth of their sins in the very washing will, by the grace of 
God, through the solicitation of the most blessed father Molyng 
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be washed away. Many miracles and prodigies are performed there 
by God. 

Saint Molyng wishing to build an edifice to the honour of God 
in his own monastery, a skilful builder was employed by him, and 
he began to do the work, which was ordered him. Now that builder 
went on a certain day, together with his workmen to a wood to cut 
timber for the use of the edifice. And felling during the whole day 
a very large oak, and about evening that tree fell precipitately con- 
trary to their will, in the ditches and the dense wood of a very rough 
valley, and the tradesmen could by no means split it there, or 
take it from thence. The tradesmen seeing this now after much 
and useless labour, returned sad to their home, to whom St. Molyng 
says: ‘‘ Be of good cheer, for this was effected by the will of God.’’ 
The holy father afterwards poured forth a prayer to the Lord, that 
he would assist the sadness of his workmen. And the all-good God 


caused on account, of the prayer of his servant, that log (‘‘ lig- 
num ’’) to be moved from its place in the river Berba, (Barrow), 
and the tide coming carried that tree to the proper harbour before 
the monastery of St. Molyng. 

Now when it was morning St. Molyng says to his workmen: ‘‘ Go 
and divide your log brought in the harbour of the monastery through 
the divine will, by the inundation of the water as far as this (place).’’ 
And they together with others ran speedily, and seeing the miracle 
blessed their saint and God. And parts of that timber remain in 
the use of the house of God, even to this very time (n). 

So great (a) respectful honour and love of the Holy Trinity, St. 
Molyng entertained, as appears in this circumstance: At one time, 
he had a famous builder and he (the builder) wishing to rise to his 
work at the first dawn says to his (workmen): ‘‘ Let us go to begin 
our work, in the name of the Father, and of the Son,’’ and did not 
add, ‘of the Holy Ghost.’’ Saint Molyng the senior hearing this, 
says to them: ‘‘ To-day you shall not begin, but ‘ whet”? during 
this day your iron implements.”’ 

Now on the morrow that builder said to his workmen in the 
above-mentioned manner: ‘‘In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, let us rise to begin.’’ 

Then the bishop says to him: ‘‘ To-day bathe and refresh your 
bodies.”” And on the third day he says: “ Rise speedily, because 
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those two days we were sufficiently refreshed, and let us work in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son.’’ And the holy bishop 
hearing this, prohibited them in a similar manner. And so it was 
done for much time, and the saint gave them diet and wages as if 
they worked. And they all wondered, not knowing the cause; for 
the saint was unwilling to disclose to them the cause, until he (the 
builder) should of himself make mention of the Holy Ghost. . That 
builder by divine grace beimg inspired, on a certain morning said: 
‘In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
let us begin on this good day our work.’’ The holy bishop Molyng, 
hearing this, said, with a cheerful countenance: ‘‘ To-day, you ought 
to begin, because on this day the grace of the Holy Trinity, the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, has appeared to (or in) 
you.’’ Then all knowing that the holy father Molyng hindered 
the builder, because their master did not say on every day, ‘‘ of the 
Holy Ghost,’’ together with the mention of the Father and the Son, 
glorified the honour of the holy bishop in the name of the Trinity 
(o). At a certain time, the holy senior Molyng, assembled several 
persons to remove a great rock from its place, which was a (hind- 
rance) on a certain way. Also on a certain day, they, wishing to 
remove that stone, but being in no manner able, the king of the 
Lagenians (by name) ‘‘ Desgabur,’’ came by that way, and the holy 
bishop Molyng ordered him, that himself with his army would try 
to remove the stone away. And the king himself, with his army 
willingly and all began with the greatest labour and 
sweat to remove the stone, but they availed nothing. Now, after 
the strength of all those was overcome, they all returned to their 


respective places, whilst the stone remained unmoved. But on the 
following night, the holy senior Molyng, having relinquished human 
aid, prayed to the Lord for the changing of that stone. And on 
that night that great stone was removed from its place by God, and 
was found on the following day in the place in which St. Molyng 
was willing to settle it. That king and all the others hearing of 
this miraculous deed effected by God, through his saint, blessed 
Christ. 

Another great stone was at another time being carried by many 
to St. Molyng; but near the monastery it fell on the ground off the 
dray, and was broken in two parts, and all the tradesmen and por- 
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ters (carriers) were thrown into great grief on account of this (cir- 
cumstance) ; for the holy bishop wished to make a dial of that stone. 
And St. Molyng, going to the stone, prayed to Christ, and marked 
it with the sign of the holy cross. That stone was found on the 
morrow, through the prayer of the holy man, joined together, and 
whole as if it had been never divided, and the marks of the break- 
ing, remain as yet in the very stone, and that stone was made a 
dial of ; and those who were sad on account of it being broken be- 
came joyful. 

The most blessed bishop Molyng, on a certain day, sitting on 
the bank of the river before his monastery, a certain woman came 
to him having her son dead in her bosom; and she, wretched, en- 
treated the man of God with great prayer, in tears, that he would 
resuscitate her only little son for her from death. And the man of 
God humbling himself in his own merits, says to her: ‘‘ It is not my 
(vocation), woman, but bury him and pray God for you and him.’’ 
For the saint of God was unwilling that the fame of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead should exist about him. 

The woman now seeing that St. Molyng was unwilling. him- 
self to resuscitate her son, cast the cold corpse from her arms into 
the bosom of the saint. But the saint being astonished, threw him 
into the river. And the holy man touching him, he was resuscita- 
ted instantly by God, and began to swim skilfully, of which he was 
ignorant before, straight to St. Molyng. And the holy bishop, 
seeing him alive and swimming, took him up cheerfully out of the 
water, and returned him to his mother, giving thanks to Christ. 
And she who came in the greatest grief, carrying the dead corpse, 
returned home very joyful with her son revived, and walking with 
her on his own feet (she) magnifying God and his saints. 

Another boy, also paralytic, who was leprous, blind, dumb, and 
a cripple (or lame), and his parents were hardly feeding him, was 
brought to St. Molyng, that he might cure him in the name of 
Christ. Then St. Molyng himself warmed a kettle (or caldron) 
full of (water) whilst the other brethren were engaged in other mat- 
ters. And the man of God seeing his wretchedness, took him and 
put him into the (water) and he was immediately healed from all his 
infirmities, and (being made) whole, giving thanks to God, he re- 
turned with his own (people). | 
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At a certain time, the people of Ossory (p), which is in the wes- 
tern tract of Leinster, on the confines of Munster, rising (or getting 
into insurrection) against the Lagenians, the king of the Lagenians 
came with an army and devastated the country of Ossory, and 
brought out of it flocks and herds of animals of different kinds, and 
great plunder (preys). 

St. Molyng hearing this in his own place, commiserating the 
people who were plundered, came to meet the Lagenians, and stood 
in the way against the preys, praying, and looking up to Christ; 
and the army could neither by menaces nor lashes threaten the ani- 
mals from the place in which the holy man stood against them. 

The Lagenians hearing that St. Molyng stood in the way, fight- 
ing against themselves, and seeing the miracle in the detention of 
the armed men, came to him and delivered all the plunder into the 
power of the saint of God. (q). 

And St. Molyng blessed them, and promised them that the 
people of Ossory should be speedily subject to them. And so it 
came to pass. But the above-mentioned people very (soon) re- 
ceived from St. Molyng those flocks and herds, and all the plunder. 

At another time, when the aforesaid Bishop Molyng was in his 
episcopacy, that is, in the aforementioned city of Ferns (Fearna), a 
fire broke out inside one house which was firmly closed for its 
occupiers went abroad, leaving, incautiously, fire in the house. 
And the neighbours wished to enter into the house and to extin- 
guish the fire; but they could not by any means; and a clamour and 
great tumult arising, the people of the city came and began to (break 
open the house). Then the smoke and the flame began to come 
out through the openings; and the neighbours in the circuit of the 
house concealed their effects, despairing of their own houses. 

St. Molyng hearing of this danger, went thither, and without 
(fear) approached to the door of the house, closed on the inside, and 
placing his hand against the (fastening), the door was instantly 
opened, and he went inside. Anda great volume of smoke, mixed 
with flames, came out through the door, and permitted no one to 
approach nearer. Then the people began to weep and cry aloud, 
not on account of the fire, but thinking that their holy bishop wag 
consumed on the inside by the fire; and being in no manner able 
to relieve him. But the holy senior, being protected by the grace 
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of the Holy Spirit between the smoke and the flames—as formerly the 
children in the furnace—remained uninjured. And immediately 
praying, and making the holy sign on the house, the fire was totally 
extinguished by God, as if something ‘‘dipt’’ in deep waters, a 
great part of the house being burned. 

When the smoke and the flames became vanished, many persons 
entered into the house, and seeing the fire extinguished and the 
saint safe and untouched with the fire, set up a shout in praise of 
God, and being rejoiced, glorifying Christ and his saint, returned 
to their respective homes. 

The most holy bishop Molyng was in the habit of waiting for 
strangers (or pilgrims) that they might eat together with him. 
For the holy bishop wished to always eat along with them, in imi- 
tation of Christ. And he fasted daily unless on Sundays and chief 
festivals until sunset, unless guests and strangers (or pilgrims) 
should come. 

St. Molyng set out on a certain time with the deputies of the 
Lagenians to King Ua Neyll (Hi Niall), who was then in the royal 
fair, which was called Onach Tailltean (now Teltown in Meath), 
with his princes and chiefs willing to sport in the annual sport. 
And the Hy-Neill were not rejoiced at the arrival of St. Molyng 
knowing his cause. 

Now the Lagenians paid for a long time a fine of cows every 
year as royal debt to the Kings of Tara (Temoria), where the Hy- 
Neill governed the kingdom of Ireland during a long period. St. 
Molyng was sent by the Lagenians in order that that tax would 
through (his) interest be forgiven them. But the princes and chiefs 
of the Hy-Neill did not give due honour to St. Molyng, nor did they 
in any manner remit the debt. But this king did not give an un- 
favourable answer to the holy bishop. And the Omnipotent Lord 
wishing to give honour to his own bishop, caused heavy rain, mixed 
with hail, to fall upon these, and did not suffer them to sport, and 
this did disvlease them much. 

But in the place where St. Molyng was, the rain did not 
descend. Seeing this miracle, they requested St. Molyng to drive 
away, in the name of the Lord, the rain from them, that they 
might exercise themselves in the sports, and (they) promised to do 
the will of the saint after the sports. 
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The man of God believing them, prayed to the Lord, and bless- 
ing the heavens, the rain ceased instantly without delay, and the 
sun appeared bright. And they congratulating, exercised the 
sports pleasantly (exhibiting diverse species of them). But after 
the sports, not fulfilling their promises, they (would not remit the 
debt) to St. Molyng. And one chief of them fought most fiercely 
before all the others against St. Molyng. He was at a distance off 
before the face of the holy bishop. And the holy man seeing his 
fierceness, made the sign of the Cross of Christ on his breast, and 
he instantly became pacified with St. Molyng. And he began to 
entreat the others, much on the part of the bishop, that they would 
do the will of St. Molyng, by forgiving the debt of cows. 

But the others were still gainsaying, and St. Molyng said to 
the king. But he was called Fynneacta (r) (Finnachta). Grant 
me at least, O king——until Monday. 

The king thinking that the saint named (the Monday follow- 
ing) (granted his request). But the saint put Monday (diem lunae, 
the day of the moon) for the end of the world, because ‘‘ luna’’ 
in the scriptures. 


signifies 

From that day that debt was in no manner paid, nor will 
it ever be paid. And after (obtaining his request), immediately St. 
Molyng returned in haste with his (people) to his own country. 

Now after the departure of the saint, his ‘‘ magicians’’ came 
to the king and asked him if anything new was effected in the 
council. And they said to the king, hearing of St. Molyng: Un- 
less you bring back that man ae captive, O king, and prohibit him 
the (promise made to him), you shall never exact that debt nor an- 
other person for you, until the end of the world, as Molyng meant 
in his heart. | 

Then the king sent the army with anger after St. Molyng to 
kill him together with his people (s). 

The holy senior Molyng knowing this, bade his own people to 
proceed more speedily on their way, praying to the Lord, and he 
himself began a sacred poem in the Scotic (Irish) language, in which 
he named many saints praying to them, and singing their praises, 
commencing with a virgin and finishing with the same, that is, first 
making mention of the most Blessed Virgin Brigid, and at the end 
using the name of Mary the Mother (of Christ). 
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And when the saint had finished his canticle, himself and his 
people were almost overtaken by his pursuers. 

Whilst now the companions of St. Molyng were despairing of 
the safety of their bodies, but he himself confiding in Christ, a 
bright cloud (sent) by God from heaven, fell between his enemies 
and the saint, and they could in no manner any longer see or pur- 
sue the saint of God. And thus the holy prelate Molyng together 
with his (people) escaped from the country of the Hy-Neill. 

That sacred canticle of St. Molyng is always kept with honour 
in Ireland, and men of goodwill undertaking a journey, sing it, and 
through the favour of St. Molyng, and the rest of the saints whose 
memory is sung in it, the Omnipotent God sets them free from 
divers dangers. But the above-mentioned King Fianachta, forth- 
with wishing still to exact his own tribute, was beheaded by the 
Lagenians (t.) But at the hour when he was slain, the most blessed 
Molyng in his own monastery, seeing with prophetic spirit, said to 
his disciples: At this moment, brethren, Fianachta, the glorious 
King of Temoria (Tara), is beheaded, for he will receive the re- 
compense of that very great tribute, which he conceded to us (i.e., 
left off, or gave up claim to at our instance, or through our in- 
fluence) ; but wicked and diabolical men seduced him afterwards. 

When these miracles and prophetic words were heard of, the 
name of St. Molyng was divulged throughout the whole of Ire- 
land. 

A certain other miracle, which Christ worked through his own 
St. Molyng, when he was with the aforesaid king of Temoria 
(Tara). A certain man was (bound) in chains in his camp with the 
King, to be punished with death. That man requested his keepers 
to go with him to St. Molyng; but they having gone (with him) he 
prostrated himself at the feet of St. Molyng, adjuring him that in 
the name of Christ, he would entreat the king for himself, and 
forthwith the man of God went to the King and entreated him, for 
him (who was in custody); but did not obtain (his liberty) because 
that man had for his crime been sentenced by the King and coun- 
cil to be executed on the morrow. ‘Then St. Molyng returning, 
says to that man confide in Christ, brother, for on this night, which 
is next, your chains will be unbound by God, and you shall come 
to me, (set) free, and you shall with safety escape; and amend your 
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life afterwards. And this prophecy was fulfilled. He just on that 
night, his chains being unbound by Divine power, came to St. 
Molyng. And the holy man gave him leave to go off free: giving 
thanks to God. The most blessed Father Molyng was bountiful 
and exceedingly mild im all respects not only towards men, but be- 
sides even tuwards animals, as is shown in this instance. 

At one time, thirty hounds came to him, weary of wandering, 
and the saint of God moved with compassion appointed a place for 
them to go up till they should take refreshment, and the holy pre- 
late ordered thirty loaves with butter to be distributed to them, 
that they might eat sufficiently. And when the attendants were 
preparing them, fifteen hounds of those going out went around 
that place for the purpose of knowing their way from it. And 
when the attendants wished to lay the food before them, they told 
the holy father that fifteen hounds were wanting. And the saint 
says to them, of what you have prepared for the hounds, give them 
the whole. Let us go, the other hounds shall soon return. And 
when thirty loaves full of butter had been laid before the fifteen 
hounds every one took one loaf and ate it, of the other fifteen 
loaves they neither touched nor ate. Also the other hounds com- 
ing, in like manner, every one of them took one loaf and ate it. 
Resuming after the refreshment their strength, they came out 
where the man of God was, and they ‘‘ expressed joy with their 
ears and tails’? before him, as if thanking him for their repast. 
Afterwards the holy man, giving them leave to go, running they 
leaped forth on their way. All (persons) seeing and hearing so 
great a discipline of the brute animals, they, in presence of St. 
Molyng, magnified the grace of Christ in him. 

Two men (who were affected) with excessive pain in the em- 
blena, that is the belly, and in the whole body (caused by) an ex- 
ceeding great dropsical swelling, were brought to St. Molyng, that 
he would in the name of Christ cure them. At the time, the holy 
senior Molyng was digging the earth abroad in a field along with 
the brethren, and the man of God seeing their affliction, said to 
them: Chew some of the dust (or clay) of this earth which I have 
now dug. But one of them unwilling to eat (it), reproved the holy 
man, in many words, saying, that he would not on account of good 
(or for a good end), order (or bid) men to eat the earth. But the 
other man humbly chewed (it). 
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And he in the sight of the holy man was made healthy from 
his infirmity, and he rose up strong, and giving thanks to God, 
walked along with his own (people). 

But the proud man, then, unwilling to return to his own (re- 
spective place), died and was buried; in (both) whom the (words of 
scripture) were fulfilled. For in the humble (man), who eat the 
earth (was fulfilled) ‘‘thy faith has made thee whole.’? But in 
the proud (man), (who was) unwilling (to eat the earth) (was ful- 
filled) ‘‘ who exalts himself shall be humbled.’’ 

Many were on account of this miracle confirmed to Christ. 

On another certain day, a boy of royal blood (or descent), was 
carried bound in strong iron chains to the holy senior Molyng.. 
For he was raging in the greatest madness, and his friends could 
not hold him unless in iron chains. For he broke (in pieces) other 
ties. Then the holy senior Molyng bathed his body in warm 
water by reason of his weakness, and he says to them, ‘‘ Place 
that youth, after me in that water.’’ And when he was in turn 
placed in the water in the bath, he died in the instant. And 
when his body was taken out of the bath, his friends very sorrow- 
ful, said to St. Molyng, ‘‘ Until now we have hoved that the mercy 
of God would relieve him; but now we have no hope of him.’’ 
And the holy senior grieved for his death, and says to them, ‘‘ Do 
not weep, but be silent and place the body on the ground.’’ And 
the holy pontiff discoursed (talked) with them, consoling them a 
little (or patiently). Afterwards according to his custom, he 
poured forth prayers to Christ and made the sign of the cross of 
Christ on his cold body. And when the sign of the cross had been 
made, the youth instantly recovered life, and while the holy senior 
bade (him), rose up sound and modest blessing all. And his 
friends seeing him alive and sound, rejoiced with great joy, and 
returned glad along with him to his own (place), telling all per- 
sons what had happened to the youth. And hearing or seeing this 
with great sympathy (or feeling), they were confirmed in the 
faith. 

When the most blessed Pontiff Molyng was in his own city of 
Fearna (Ferns), a multitude of foxes collected themselves in the 
woods, and afterwards came straightway to the city Fearna, and 
passed through the city, as far as the place in which the holy 
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Pontiff Molyng was. And in a manner wonderful, neither dog 
nor man did hurt to those by pursuing (them) either on _ their 
going to the holy senior Molyng, or on their return from him. 
Now, men seeing them said that . But the holy senior 
Molyng predicted their arrival to his (disciples) prophetically, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Unknown guests shall soon come to us, which (guests) never 
till this day inhabited among men, nor shall they inhabit a long 
time, among them.’”’ And his disciples knew not of what guests 
he spoke until the foxes came. And when the foxes were coming, 
the man of God went out into the (woods) to meet them, and the 
foxes seeing him, they came everyone to his feet, expressing to- 
kens of gladness, and the holy Pontiff received them meekly. And 
on that night they remained there and were well refreshed, and 
all wondered at the recognisance of the foxes towards the holy 
man. And on the following day (morrow), the foxes returning 
neither glad nor sad; St. Molyng says to them, ‘‘I will after a 
short time, leave this city, and will return to my own place.”’ 

At this saying the older of the foxes appeared sad. They af- 
terwards, the saint of God blessing them, returned to their own 
place. And wise men hearing the holy senior saying to the foxes, 
‘‘T will after a short time leave this city, and return to my own 
place,’’? (knew) that he intimated to them concerning the shortness 
of his own life in this world, and the men with the animals be- 
came sorrowful at these words. 

Afterwards the most blessed Pontiff Molyng obtaining licence 
and prayer from the people and clergy of the above-mentioned 
city, and giving them (fearmg much of his corporeal absence for 
the future, which happened to them, because after a short time 
from that period he himself departed to heaven), in turn bene- 
dictions and salubrious he came to his aforesaid monastery 


(St. Mullins). 
At the same time a certain man sleeping outside, a certain 


(animal) and very poisonous, which the Scoti (Irish) called ‘“ dael ’’ 
(u), but the Latins scorpio, entered into his ear, and began to bore 
into his head, even to the brain, with exceeding great pain. 
And his friends brought him to the holy man Molyng and 
asked him about him. 
And the man of God seeing his anguish, laid his hand against 
his ear, and commanded the little animal, in the name of Christ, 
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to come forth from the innermost part of his head. For some 
contended (i.e., his friends) that the animal had penetrated as far 
as his brain, while others of them contended that it had not done 
so. But, at his bidding, the poisonous animal immediately came 
forth, upon the saint’s hand, and fell bloody and big upon the 
ground. And the man, besmeared with blood and weak from 
the loss thereof, was in great pain and complained about it in the 
saint’s presence. Thereupon the holy bishop, praying and breath- 
ing upon his ear, blessed it with the holy sign of the cross, and 
forthwith the running from the ear stopped, and the man no 
longer complaining about the internal affection of his head, was 
cured of that from without. 

Thereupon he himself rejoicing, along with his friends re- 
turned to his own home, and praised Christ and his Saint. 

Let us, my dearly beloved brethren, speak to you, further, 
about the holiness of our most blessed patron, of which, up to the 
present time, he has without doubt, given us many proofs, from 
which we offer the following one to you, viz.: that our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, came to him (Molyng) in 
the form of a lovely boy to console him, his holy servant, and 
stayed for some time within his bosom, giving him advice about 
the many labours, which he was undergoing for Him (v). 

The holy abbot Oiblan, a devout man and loving God much, 
whe was a faithful friend of St. Molyng, who hkewise loved him 
much on his part, wishing to prove this mystery and to see it for 
himself, came to the saint, and earnestly besought him, to see for 
himself, Christ in his bosom. At this time, the holy old man was 
working in the field, along with his brethren, digging the earth. 
And the holy bishop said to the latter, that ‘‘ St. Thomas did not 
believe the other saints, saying, ‘let us see the body of the Lord,’ 
until he saw for himself, our Lord’s side as far as it was pierced, 
and the place in the limbs of Christ wherein the nails were driven. 
Yon, in your turn, act like unto him, you believe not when you are 
told that the Son of God took up his abode, for some time, in my 
bosom, unless you shall see it, yourself, with your own eyes. Lest 
you might be scandalised in me, behold my garments are dirty 
and wet through and through with the moist earth; give me thy 
clean cassula (cassock) and hold it up for a while and thou shalt 
behold the Son of God in my bosom.’’ 
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At the same time, St. Oiblan readily handed his cassock to 
the renowned bishop, and after a short while, the real Christ, the 
Son of the living God, appeared in the corporeal state, and took 
His abode within the bosom of the venerable old man, Molyng. 
And immediately a very flood of light appeared, in and about Christ 
(so great) that St. Oiblan was not able withstand it. 

Afterwards the Son of God, coming out of St. Molyng’s 
bosom, with the rays of heavenly effulgence still around Him, 
satisfied His saints of His corporeal presence, as they each in their 
turn, in the company of the holy man’s (G.e., Molyng’s) com- 
panions made their ckeisance before him. 

Thence, St. Oiblan with the greatest possible delight, re- 
turned to his cell, telling with a cheerful countenance how he had 
just seen Christ in St. Molyng’s bosom. And his faithful dis- 
ciples rejoiced and were filled, by his narrative, with an exceeding 
great joy and piety, and an unspeakable love towards Christ was 
enkindled in their hearts. 

The holy bishop Molyng, knowing upon the arrival of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in his bosom, that he was to be endowed with 
many virtues, and more especially, with a very great spirit of 
the heavenly gift of prophecy (w), in regard to the past, present 
and the future, of which he became aware after the departure of 
our Lord from his bosom, and foretold, by himself, in the manner 
we have above mentioned. 

Now, the end of Christ’s servant, St. Molyng, was fast ap- 
proaching. Although his body became enfeebled, his mind re- 
mained strong and active, and he still continued his instructions, 
up to his death, concerning which matter, his followers became 
sad, but the holy man, sure of his reward, retained his cheerful- 
ness to the end. For he still preached his divine instructions and 
enjoined charity, above all things, humility, gentleness and every 
virtue, which he had so often proved to them, by his own good 
deeds. Wherefore, on account of his good works, the holy bishop 
Molyng by the grace of God performed the apostolic virtues, viz.— 
he raised the dead, cleansed the lepers, he caused the lame to 
walk, gave sight to the blind, and cured various diseases. 

After the performance of several such mysteries and admoni- 
tions, the holy Priest Molyng passed most happily to Christ on the 
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9th (?) of July (recte, 17th June, A.D. 696). And his sanctified | 
body, surrounded by a multitude of saints, was laid in the earth, 
within his own monastery, that is to say, ‘‘ Teach’? Molyng, 
honoured ever afterwards by the great miracles performed there, 
time and again, through the sanctity of St. Molyng, and by the 
grace of Christ, to Whom is honour, glory, and power, with God 
the Father, in union with the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 
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NOTES 
TO THE 
ANCIENT LIFE OF ST. MOLYNG. 


Note (a.), page 22. 
Saint Molyng was born in Hykinsellach, a large ancient dis- 
- trict comprehending a great part of South Leinster. He was 
seventh in descent from a brother of Crimthan-Cas, the first 
Christian King of Leinster.. He died at an advanced age, on the 
17th June, A.D. 696, and was buried in his own Monastery. 


Note (b), page 22. 

(Saint Molyng) ‘‘ whose father was called Oilain.”?’ The name 
is given ‘“‘Mac Faolain’’ in the pedigree at foot of manuscript, 
the initial consonant is omitted in consequence of phonetic spell- 
ing. | 

Note (c.), page 238. 

Saint Molyng was consecrated Bishop of Ferns in A.D. 682. 
He was styled Archbishop of Ferns, as the right of precedency 
which King Brandubh had obtained for that See, still continued 
in force. 

Note (d), page 28. 

“* Achad Cainyd ’”’ (i.e., The Field of Kennedy). The original 
name of this place was Ros-Broc, i.e., Badgerwood. A poem of 
seventeen quatrains, ascribed to the renowned Finn Mac Cumbhaill 
(of the authenticity of which as Finn’s, there is, Professor O’Curry 
says, abundant reason to doubt), is descriptive of this place. It 
begins: 

‘‘Ross-Broc is this day the resort of warriors.” 

In this poem Finn is made to prophesy the coming of St. 

Patrick into Ireland to preach Christianity, and the future sanc- 
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tity of Ros-Broc, when it should become the peaceful abode of St. 
Moling and his monks. 

At the commencement of the seventh century, St. Moling 
founded a Monastery at Achadh-Camidh; this is the same place 
which had been previously called Ros-Broc, and was afterwards 
named Teach-Moling, i.e., the House of Moling, now St. Mullins. 


Note (e), page 23. 

The present county Kilkenny was included in the ancient ter- 
ritory of Ossory. 

Note (f), page 23. 

The old scribe was right in calling it a splendid place. He 
must have had an eye for the picturesque; it is well worth a visit, 
even independent of any historic or antiquarian attraction. The 
visitor, standing on top of the moat will understand what the old 
writer meant in calling it ‘‘a splendid place.’’ 


Note (g), page 23. 

“* And in this place there is now a splendid city.’”’ The houses 
were very probably constructed of timber, being most convenient, 
as the country was all under forest at the time; this may account 
for there being no traces left of the ‘‘splendid city’’ which we 
are told was once there. 

In A.D. 824 or 825, the Four Masters record that it was plun- 
dered by the Danes who sailed up the Barrow from Waterford 
Haven, and who probably held the place till the year 888, when 
it is again stated that a battle was gained by Riagan, son of 
Dunghal, over the ‘‘ foreigners’? (Danes) of Waterford, Wexford, 
and Teach-Moling (St. Mullins), in which 200 heads were left be- 
hind. 

On the top of the moat may be seen the foundations of a 
building, probably a fort or breastwork constructed by the Danes 
while in possession of St. Mullins; they usually took advantage of 
those old pagan monuments when waging war against the native 
Irish, and in this place could, by turning the water of St. Molyng’s 
mill-race into the surrounding trench, have made it a formidable 
fortress, at a time when the arrow and celt or spear were the only 
known implements of warfare. 

St. Mullins was again the scene of battle in A.D. 915, when 
there were five hundred heads cut off in the valley over Tigh-Mol- 
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ing, and in the year 951* it was again plundered by the Danes from 
the sea; and it was burned A.D. 1138.—(‘‘ Four Masters.’’) 


Note (h), page 28. 

A ferry-boat plies here at present, very probably at the identi- 
cal place, and does a good trade on patron days, etc., conveying 
passengers and pilgrims from one side to the other, ‘‘ but not for 
the love of God,’’ as St. Moling did. 


Note (i), page 24. 

‘But the book remains to this day in that Monastery of St. 
Molyng.’’ The Evangelistarium of St. Molyng, said to be in his 
own handwriting, is preserved, and may be seen in the same glass 
case with the Book of Kells in the Library of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. This case is always kept covered with dark green baize or 
cloth, to prevent the light injuring the manuscripts. A _ fac- 
simile of the writing will be found in Professor O’Curry’s work on 
“‘ Ancient Irish MS.,’’ plate 5, and page 653; and in the same work 
reference is made to the ‘‘ Yellow Book of St. Moling,’’ as one of 
the lost books of Ancient Erinn.t 

In ‘‘ Ryan’s History of Co. Carlow,’’ appears the following ex- 
tract, taken from accounts appended to the Kavanagh pedigree, 
which bears date 1817 :— 

‘‘The very curious ancient box called the Liath Meisicith 
was for many ages an heirloom in the family of Kavanagh of 
Borris-Idrone, until it was presented (together with the Charter 
Horn, which is supposed to have been originally the charter horn 
or tenure by which they held certain estates), to the Museum of 
Trinity College, Dublin, where it is*now deposited and carefully 

“preserved. It is made of brass, cased with silver, and when pre- — 
sented to the University contained a number of loose sheets of 
vellum, on which were written some extracts from the Gospel and 
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“In an article on ‘‘ Bells and Belfries,’’ Carr’s ‘Stranger in 

Ireland,’’ there is mention of a well-known story, ‘‘ that the Bell 
of ] Moling was stolen from Ireland, and conveyed to Germany, from 
which it floated back to its own native place.’ 


tThe Yellow Book of St. Moling was not lost up to the year 
1630. It is referred to by the Rev. Geoffry Keating as being ex- 
tant in his time. 
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prayer for the sick in the Latin language, but in the Irish charac- 

ter. There were also water colour drawings of the apostles, 

tolerably well executed, and supposed to have been the work of 

St. Moling, the patron saint of that part of the country; although 
_ the box itself is supposed by General Vallency to be of much greater 
~ antiquity than the period at which St. Moling flourished.’’ 


Note (j), page 25. 
““And Saint Molyng being brought to the aforesaid city 
(Ferns), was appointed Archbishop in the See and chair of Saint 
_ Moedog.”? This appointment took place in the year 632. He 
was styled Archbishop of Ferns, as the right of precedency which 
_ King Brandubh had obtained for that See, still continued in force. 
He died at St. Mullins on the 17th of June, 697,* having 
_ resigned his See long before, ‘‘and was buried in his own monas- 
_ tery,’ (Archdall), where his shrine and relics were preserved to 
the year 1823, as the following notices bear testimony :— 

| A.D. 1170. Maurice de Pendergast, on his way to Timolyng, 
where he engaged to meet Donald King of Ossory, was waylaid 
| by Donall Kavanagh with 5,000 men. He got through, however, 
and met Donall Mac Gill Patraic as he had arranged ; they pledged 
mutual oaths on the altar and shrine of St. Molyng, after which 
‘they plundered Dermot’s territory.—(‘‘ Loco Patr.,’’ 377.) 

| A.D. 13823. On the Friday within the Octaves of Easter, 
Philip Tallon, with his son, and twenty-six of the Codhlitanys were 
slain by Edmond Butler, Rector of Tullow, who, aided by the 
Cantitons, dragged them out of the Church, and burned the 
Church of Thamolyn, with the women and children and the relics 
of St. Molyng.—(‘‘ Friar Clyn.’’) 


| The O’Codhlitans were a county Carlow family. The 
‘name is now Collatan. The Cantitines were a Sept of 
Anglo-Norman descent, now ‘‘ianglicé’’? Condon. The Anglo- 


Trish family of Talon were settled at Agha, county Carlow. 
Philip Talon, whose death is here noticed, had “evidently sought 
sanctuary in the Church of St. Mullins.—(Note to Annals of Clyn, 
by O’Donovan.) In the interior of the largest of the ruins now 
standing at St. Mullins, and which was evidently the scene of the 


*Ware. 
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above-mentioned desecration, is a flat stone round which the people 
pray nine times when ‘‘pilgriming,’’ placing a small pebble on 
the stone each round. This stone, though comparatively modern, 
very probably marks the place where the saint’s body was in- 
terred, the fact of praying round that particular spot would surely 
denote the place. We are told that in the year 1823 the Church 
of ‘‘Thamolyn’’ (Teach Molyng), with the relics of St. Molyng 
was burned; this old building shows to the most casual observer 


that a fierce fire once raged in it; in fact some of the walls have 


the appearance of the interior of an old limekiln, the stones being 
in many places burst by the action of fire, and it may have been 
successive fires, for we may readily suppose it did not escape un- 
scathed during the general demolition and burning of the penal 
times. 

Note (k), page 26. 

The territory of Hy-Kenselach embraced county Carlow and 
county Wexford, so that at that time St. Mullins was in the one 
territory with Ferns. 

Note (1), page 26. 

This watercourse or mill-race, constructed by St. Moling with 
his own hands, may still be distinctly traced. Commencing at the 
Monastery where his ancient mill was situated, of which there are 
many traditions and legends still told by the old people; and 
passing through the upper part of where the old graveyard now is, 
crossed the green at the north side of the moat, where it can be 
easily traced, and continued its course to the left of the lane* 


leading to Parochial House, which it crossed at a place known as — 
the ‘‘ old pound.’’? It then leads along the face of the hill in a | 
very deep cutting and crossing the hill of Thomple-na-bo, at the | 


lower side of the old limekiln, continues on by the lower side of 
the Glynn road for about a mile, to where the water was taken 
in from the Glynn river. At this place is the remains of a small 
oratory measuring interiorly about 18 feet by 10 feet, which tra- 
dition says was the ‘‘sluiceman’s house,’’ whose business it was 


to turn off the water when not wanted at the mill, and to look | 


after the weir which was thrown across the river at this point. 


The old watercourse is something more than a mile in length, © 


| *The name of this lane Ah Trish is Boher-na-Scoub. 
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not seven miles, as stated in his life; the seven had reference to 
| the number of years he was engaged upon it. 

Campion, in his ‘“‘ Historie of Ireland,’ thus accounts for the 
construction of this watercourse: ‘‘ Molingus, the successor of St. 
Madoc, being Bishop, tooke himselfe to voluntary labour, and 
with his owne hands drived a running spring to his Monastery, 
enduring that travaile dayly, after prayer and study, eight yeares 
together.’’ 

The visitor who walks along by this old watercourse, may 
| imagine the enormous task it was for one man to undertake; ‘‘ but 
he, wishing to humble himself,’’ would permit none of his dis- 
ciples to give him assistance in digging the earth, ‘‘ he, himself, 
alone with his own hands dug: away with a spade and other iron 
implements the (earth from) before the water, on every day ex- 
| cepting Sundays and festivals, whether in calm or storm.”’ 
| A great writer says ‘“‘ work is prayer.’? The saint worked and 
| prayed together ; his life says, ‘‘ And he shed many tears, praying 
and looking up very often to God in that time. And although he 
| wearied with the sweat of his body, and suffered thirst during the 
| scorching heat of the sun, he never tasted of that water, nor 
bathed his face with it until when the labour of drawing the water 
| was brought to an end, the water was consecrated by him in the 
| oblation of the body and blood of Christ. And St. Moling as- 
sembled many saints to the consecration of that rivulet, and they 
| blessed that water, walking through it ‘against the flood’ as far 
/as that place in which the rivulet was separated from the river. 
| And the holy bishop Molyng promised to always intercede on this 
/earth, and in heaven after his death, for the sins of those who 
‘would walk through that water in the same way and after the 
/manner of pilgrimaging, to the end of the world. And to im- 
plore the clemency of God for their souls, that they might have 
‘rest with the just, through the benignity of Christ.”” Here we 
lhave the origin of the pilgrimage, which is still carried on at St. 
|Mullins, but in a much modified form. 
The feast observed on the 25th of July (St. James’ day*), ap- 
|pears on reliable authority to have been the anniversary of the 
consecration of the stream on its completion by the saint. 


*St. James is Patron of Pilgrims. 
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Note (m), page 26. . 

John Clyn*, a Franciscan Friar of Kilkenny, describes the pil- 
grimage and wading of the waters in his Annals at the year 1348, 
as follows: ‘‘ This year, and chiefly in the months of September and 
October, great numbers of bishcps and prelates, ecclesiastical and 
religious, peers and others, and in general people of both sexes, 
flocked together by troops to the pilgrimage and wading of the 
water at Thath-Molingist (St. Mullins), insomuch that many 
thousands might be seen there together for many days; some came 
on the score of devotion, but the greatest part for fear of the pes- 
tilence which raged at that time with great violence. It first 
broke out near Dublin at Howth and Dalkey; it almost destroyed 
and laid waste the cities of Dublin and Drogheda, insomuch that 
in Dublin alone, from the beginning of August to Christmas, four- 
teen thousand souls perished. This pestilence had its first be- 
ginning, as it is said, in the East, and passing through the Sara- 
cens and infidels, slew eight thousand legions of them. It seized 
the city of Avignon, where the Roman court then was, the Jan- 
uary before it came among us, where the churches and cemeteries 
were not sufficient to receive the dead, and the Pope ordered a 
new cemetery to be consecrated for depositing tae bodies of those 
who had died of the pestilence, insomuch that from the month of 
May to the translation of St. Thomas, fifty thousand bodies and 
upwards were buried in the same cemetery. This distemper pre- 
vailed in full force in Lent; for on the sixth day of March, eight 
Dominican friars died. Scarce a single person died in one house, 
but it commonly swept away husband, wife, children, and ser- 
vants, all together; the pestilence was so contagious that whoso- 
ever touched the sick or the dead was immediately infected and. 
died; and the penitent and the confessor were carried together to 
the grave.’’ The author seems to have died of this plague, and 
to have a foresight of his approaching fate; for he closes his an- 
nals in 1348, thus: ‘‘ But I,’’ says he, ‘‘ Friar John Clyn of the 


*Friar Clynn was the first Prior of Carrickbeg on the Suir. His 
effigy cut in stone may be seen in corner of cemetery there. 

+The place where those pilgrims camped is still known as Clon- 
turrish (Cluain-Turas), or the Meadow of the Pilgrims. It is the 
next field to St. Mullins, left-hand side on road from Graig. 


+ 
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Franciscan Order of the convent of Kilkenny, have in this book 
written the memorable things happening in my time, of which I 
was either an eye-witness or learned them from the relation of such 
as were worthy of credit; and that these notable actions might not 
perish by time and vanish out of the memory of our successors, see- 
ing the many evils that encompass us, and every symptom placed 
as it were under a malevolent influence, expecting death among the 
dead until it comes, such things as I have heard delivered with 


veracity, and have strictly examined, I have reduced into writing; 


and lest the writing should perish with the writer, and the work fail 
with the workman, I ieave behind me parchment for continuing it, 
if any man should have the good fortune to survive this calamity, 
or any of the race of Adam should escape this pestilence, to con- 
tinue what I have begun.’’ 

The Rev. Dean Butler, the editor of Clyn, remarks that ‘‘ The 
pestilence described in Clyn, as occurring in 1848, was the Black 
Death. In the Province of Avignon, where the Pope then resided, 
it raged with great violence; 500 a day died, the whole number of 
deaths there was 60,000.’’ 

The author remarks, that as the existing cemeteries were totally 
insufficient to contain the number of dead, ‘‘ the cemetery which 


Pope Clement VI. consecrated, and in which, as here stated, more 


than 50,000, who had died of the plague between May and the 


feast of the Translation of St. Thomas, were buried was nothing 


less than the river Rhone itself, into which the bodies were cast, 
yet by reason of that solemn benediction of the river, were con- 
sidered to receive Christian burial.’’-—(Torpfceus). 
Note (n), page 27. 
‘‘ And parts of that timber remain in the use of the house ot 
God, even to this very time.’’ This means that at the time the 
Ancient Life was written, some of the timber was preserved in the 


- Monastery ; oak will last if in a dry place for many centuries, and as 
_ for the Irish bog-oak, time appears to have hardly any effect on it. 


. Note (0), page 28. 
An old tradition still told in the locality states that St. Moling 
and his ‘‘ clarks’? (clerics) travelled through a great part of the coun- 


_ try on the ‘‘look out’ for a place to build, and commenced build- 


ing in a great many places before coming to St. Mullins, but he 
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would not let them finish any of the other buildings, for when the 
saint would say, ‘‘ We’ll build here in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost,” the ‘“‘clarks’’ ‘‘’id hould their tongues,” so he 
would not allow them to build there then, and they came along 
until they arrived at St. Mullins, when the saint said, ‘‘ We’ll build 
here in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’’ ‘‘ Amen,”’ 
said the ‘‘ clarks.’’ Then the saint told them to. build there, because 
it was the first place they said Amen to him. And that is the rea- 
son the saint built at St. Mullins; and it is also the reason, accord- 
ing to tradition, of there being such a number of ‘‘ould’’ churches 
throughout the country with only half of the walls standing, “‘ be- 
cause that’s the way they were built,’’ for the saint wouldn’t allow 
his ‘‘clarks’’? to build any more of them, on account of their 
not saying Amen to him at any of those places. 

If the foregoing be true, it would clear away a great deal of 
the mystery which envelopes many of our ancient church ruins, 
of which no mention is to be found in works on the subject. How- 
ever, the legend bears some relation to that given in the ancient 
life of the saint, and it is inserted merely on that account. 

Note (p), page 30. 

The present County of Kilkenny was embraced in the ancient 
territory of Ossory. 

Note (q), page 30. 

The following tradition still told by the old people, refers to 
the event given in the life of the saint: The king’s army had col- 
lected all ihe cattle of the whole country and were driving them 
down to St. Mullins to ‘‘cant’’ them on the green ‘‘ for the tax,”’ 
and at that time ‘‘ they wouldn’t ‘ lave any man a penn’orth,’ ’’ but 
they’d take; when a poor widow woman, whose only cow had been 
taken, came to St. Moling, and implored him to get her cow for 
her, as she had no other support in the wide world. He sent her 
away telling her to pray and trust in God, and going out from his 
Monastery he met the cattle coming near the top of the hill of 
Thomple-na-bo, and making the sign of the Cross at the place,* the 
cattle ali commenced ‘‘ gadding,’’ so that all the king’s army could 


not get any good of them; and the poor widow woman seeing the 


* The Book of Leinster says that a white dove from heaven flew 
before the faces of the cattle so that they could not be controlled. 


THOMPLE-NA-BO. Photo by J. O'Leary. 
Showing Altar and Broken Quern recently excavated. 
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miracle that was performed, ran down to St. Moling, and said she 
“‘haun bouiling annuith’’ (i.e., the day is with us). And the 
king’s army had to leave all the cattle there to the saint, who got 
the cow for the poor widow, and returned the rest to their rightful 
owners. And St. Moling built a little church or oratory on the 
spot where the cattle stopped, and it was called ‘‘ Thomple-na-bo,”? 
or the Church of the cows. The ruins of this can be still traced 
by the side of the road near the top of the big hill, and at your 
right-hand side going to Graig. The townland on which it stood takes 
its name from it, and the steep hill is called the hill of Thomple-na- 
bo. 

In former times funerals on the way to St. Mullins, usea to 
stop here while a prayer would be offered up for the soul of the de- 
ceased, and unbaptised infants were buried at this place. 


Note (r), page 32. 

Finnachta Fleadhach, or the Festive, who began his reign in 
‘the year A.D. 673, rendered his name memorable by yielding to 
the prayer and representation of St. Moling, and _ remit- 
ting the Boromean Tribute which had been levied on the people 
of Leinster by the successive Monarchs of Ireland for over 500 years. 
This oppressive tribute was imposed in the first instance by ‘‘ Tuathal 
Teachtmar,’’ Monarch of Ireland in A.D. 106, in punishment for 
the crime of Eochaidh Aincheann, King of Leinster, who was mar- 
ried to ‘‘ Dairiné,’”’ the youngest of King Tuathal’s two daughters ; 
pretending that she had died, he asked for and obtained her sister 
‘“‘Withir’? in marriage. Dairiné, escaping from the secret cham- 
ber of his palace at Naas, in which he had her immured, made her 
appearance before her faithless husband and his new wife. Seeing 
her sister, whom she had thought to be dead, still living, she, from 
th> shock, fell dead on the spot. ‘‘ Dairiné’’ was no less affected 
by the treachery of her husband and the death of her sister ; she re- 
turned to her solitary chamber, and in a short time died of a broken 
heart. a 

The Monarch Tuathal, having ascertained the insult thus put 
upon his two daughters, and their untimely death, forthwith raised 
a powerful force, marched into Leinster, burned and ravaged the 
whole province, and then compelled the King and his people to bind 
themselves and their descendants for ever to the payment of a 
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triennial tribute to the Monarch of Erinn. This tribute he fixed to 
consist of 5,000 ounces of silver, 5,000 cloaks, 5,000 fat cows, 5,000 
fat hogs, 5,000 fat wethers and 5,000 large vessels of brass or bronze. 

This was called the ‘‘ Boromean tribute,’’ and it was so named 
from the great number of cows paid in it—‘‘bo”’ being the Irish 
for cow. 

The levying of this degrading and oppressive tribute was the 
cause of periodical sanguinary conflicts from Tuathal’s time down 
to the reign of Finnachta ‘‘ the Festive,’’ who, about the year 680, 
abolished it at the persuasion of St. Moling of Tigh Moling (now St. 
Mullins.) 

‘‘There is a very curious Irish tract on the original imposition 
and final remittance of this Borumha, or Cow-tribute, preserved in 
the Book of Lecan, and another copy of it in a vellum manuscript 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, H. 2, 18.’’—(‘‘ Note to the 
Four Masters, O’ Donovan ’’). 

The tribute was, however, revived and again levied by Brian, 
the son of ‘‘ Cinneidigh,”’ at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
as a punishment for the adherence of the Kings of Leinster to the 
Danish cause; and it was from this circumstances that he obtained 
the surname of ‘‘ Boroimhe’’ (Boru).—O’Curry’s MS. 


Note (s), page 32. 

Among the old people of the locality, the following story is told: 
‘After the saint had stopped the cattle for the people, on the hill 
of Thomple-na-bo, (see note q.) he went to the King of Ireland ‘ who 
was living in Dublin,’ to ask him to forgive the tax, and while he 
was speaking to the King, one of the courtiers ‘had his ear cocked,’ 
all the time listening to the debate between the King and the saint; 
and when the saint was gone, he up an’ asked the King did he know 
what he was afther promising ‘that little grey-headed ould man ?’ 
‘ Begor I’m not rightly sure,’ says the King, ‘for he had such quare 
ould Irish I could hardly understand him,’ says he. (‘You see 
*twas something like broken English,’ said my informant.) ‘ Well,’ 
says the courtier, “you’re after promising him not to ask the tax 
until the day after the day of judgment.’ ”’ 

When the King heard this, he ordered the trumpets to be soun- 


ded, and his army sent in full ‘‘ purshuit’’ after the saint to kill 
him. | 
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When the saint, who had not proceeded very far, on his way 
home, heard all the noise and “‘ jingling’’ of the army behind him, 
he turned the Liffey between himself and his pursuers (as can be 
seen to this day,* according to my informant), and so made his es- 


cape. 
Note (t), page 33. 


A.D. 693. Finnachta was slain by Aedh (Hugh), son of Dluthach 
son of Ailill, etc., at the battle of Greallach Dollaith (Four Masters) 
now Girley, near Kells; after he had reigned in Ireland 20 years, 
and 13 years after his acceding to the prayer of St. Molyng.—(MS. 
O’Curry). At the eleventh year of Finnachta’s reign (A.D. 684), 
the Four Masters record a frost, so great, that all ‘‘ the lakes and 
rivers of Ireland were frozen and the sea between Ireland and 
Scotland was frozen, so that there was a communication between 
them on the ice.’’ 

Note (u), page 36. 

** Dael,’”’ according to O’Reilly, means leech ; ‘‘ Dorc Dael ’’ pro- 
nounced Dhorrig-a-Dael, signifies black, or dark leech. Father 
Shearman in ‘‘ Loco Patr.,”’ describes the Daol as an insect of the 
cockchafer tribe. The Daéol is even in our times an 
insect of popular disrepute, and an object of aversion among the 
peasantry, who associate it with the betrayal of Our Lord. 

Note (v), page 37. 

The following ancient poem, from the ‘‘ Book of Leinster,’’ tells 
how the Devil attempted to deceive St. Molyng :— 

‘“As he, Molling, was once praying in his church, he saw the 
youth (coming) to him into the house. Purple raiment around him 
and a dignified form had he. | 

“That is well, O Cleric,’’? saith he. ‘‘ Amen,’’ said Molling. 
‘* Wherefore dost thou not bless me?” asks the youth. ‘‘ Who art 
thou ?’’ quoth Molling. ‘I,’ says he, ‘‘ am Christ the Son of God.’’ 
““That cannot be,’’? says Molling. ‘‘ When Christ used to come to 
converse with the servants of God (Culdees), not in purple, nor roy- 
ally did he come, but in the shapes of the wretched, namely, of the 
sick and the lepers, used Christ to be.’’ ‘‘It is unbelief thou hast 
in me,’’? says the youth, ‘‘ who seems it to thee that is here?’’ 


*True enough the Liffey has a peculiar bend south of Naas. See 
map. 
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‘“Meseems,’’ says Molling, ‘‘ that it is the devil for my hurt.” II] for 
thee is thy unbelief,’’? says the youth. “* Well,’’ says Molling, 
‘here is thy successor, Christ’s Gcospel,’’ raising the Gospel. ‘‘ Raise 
it not, O Cleric,’”’ says he, ‘‘ likelier it is I whom thou thinkest, the 
man full of tribulations.’’ ‘‘ Wherefore hast thou come?’’ asked 
Molling. ‘‘ That thou mayst give me thy blessing.’’ ‘‘TI will not 
give it,”’ says Molling, ‘‘for it is not a desire that thou wouldst 
be the better of; what good were it to thee, moreover?’ ‘O 
Cleric,’ says he, ‘‘ just as if thou shouldst go into a vat of honey 
and bathe therein with thy raiment, the odour of it would be on 
thee unless thou shouldst wash thy raiment.’’ ‘‘ Wherefore is this 
thy desire?’’ asks Molling. ‘‘Itis’’ (says he) ‘‘ though thou givest 
nought of thy blessing to me, its prosperity and its goodness will 
be on me externally outside.’’ ‘‘Thou shalt not have it,’’ says 
Molling, ‘‘ for it is not (thy) desire.’’ ‘‘ Well, then,”’ says he, ‘ give 
me the full of a curse.’’ ‘‘ Wherefore wishest thou this,’’ says 
Molling. ‘‘ Not hard to say, O Cleric,” says he, ‘‘ the mouth where- 
on would come the curse on me, its hurt and its poison will be on 
thy lips.”’ ‘‘Go,’’ says Molling, ‘‘no blessing deservest thou.”’ 
‘‘ Better for me that I should earn it. How shall I attain itP’’ 
‘‘ Service unto God,’’ says Molling. ‘‘ Woe’s me,’ says he, ‘‘I bear 
NO GENS eA sles ae of reading.’’ ‘‘No more thy reading, 
and this helps me not.’’ ‘‘ Fasting then,’ says Molling. ‘‘I am 
fasting from the world’s beginning. Not the better am I.’’ ‘‘ Pros- 
tration to make,’’ quoth Molling. ‘‘I cannot bend forward, for 
backwards are my knees.’’ ‘‘ Go forth,’’ says Molling, ‘‘I cannet 
save thee.”’ 
Then said the Devil— 
‘‘ He is pure gold, he is a heaven round the sun, 

He is a vessel of silver full of wine, 

He is an angel, he is wisdom of saints, 

Every one who doth the will of the King. 

He is a bird round which a trap shuts, 

He is a leaky bark in dangerous peril, 

He is an empty vessel, he is a withered tree, 

Whoso doth not the ill of the King above. 

He is a sweet branch, with its blossom, 
He is a vessel which is full of honey 
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He is a precious stone with goodness, 
Whoso doth the Will of the God’s Son of heaven. 
He is a blind nut, wherein is no profit, 
He is a stinking rottenness, he is a withered tree, 
Be is a wild apple branch without blossom, 
Everyone who doth not the will of the King. 
If he does the will of God’s Son of heaven, 
He is a brilliant sun round which is summer, 
He is the image of God in heaven, 
He is a vessel glassen pure. 
He is a racehorse over a smooth plain, 
(The) man who strives for (the) Kingdom of great God, 
He is a chariot that is seen under a King, 
Which wins a prize from bridles of gold. 
He is a sun that warms holy heaven, 
The man for whom the Great King is thankful; 
He is a temple prosperous, noble, 
He is a shrine which gold accompanies. 
He is an altar whereon wine is shed, 
Round which is chanted a multitude of choruses, 
He is a cleansed chalice with liquor, 
He is white ‘findruine,’ he is gold.”’ 
(From E. O’Curry’s translation). 


Note (w), pages 25 and 38. 

Professor O’Curry notices among the poems ascribed to St. 
Molyng, one of a prophetic character called the ‘‘ Bailé Mholing,”’ 
or ‘‘ Ecstacy of Moling,’’ which consists of forty-seven stanzas or 
one hundred and eighty-eight lines, on the succession of the Kings 
of Leinster beginning: 


‘*T say unto ye, O men of Leinster— 
And not for the sake of rich rewards— 
Guard well your own territories, 

An attack will come upon you from afar.”’ 
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APPENDIX. 


An ancient Irish poem discovered in the Monastery of St. Paul’s, 
Carinthia, by the late Herr Mone, the ‘‘ Archivdirektor ’’ at Carls- 
ruhe, has mention made in its title of ‘‘ The Subine Geilt,’’ who is 
said to have gone mad at the Battle of Moira (A.D. 634). He 
‘‘was many years afterwards murdered at Tigh Moling, now St. 
Mullins, Co. Carlow, by Mongan, the Swineherd of St. Molling, and 
was interred with great honours in the Church there by the saint 
himself.’’—(O’Donovan’s Battle of Magh Rath, p. 236). 

An old story has it that St. Molyng’s herd being found mur- 
dered, the saint prophesied that the murderer would meet his death 
by being killed, burned, and drowned, which was fulfilled that same 
night, for the perpetrator of the deed secreted himself in a wood by 
the side of the Barrow, and when night came on, kindled a large 
fire at the butt of a tree and climbed up among the branches for 
safety, where having fallen asleep, he fell down into the fire, from . 
which he jumped into the river, where his body was swept away ; this 
according to my informant, fulfilled the saint’s prophecy to the 
letter. 

Dr. Petrie, in his work on the Round Towers, speaking of St. 
Mullins, Co. Carlow, says—‘‘ The artificer being the celebrated St. 
Gobban, whose reputation as a builder, under the appellation of 
Gobban Saer, is still so vividly preserved in the traditions of most 
parts of Ireland, and whom, in the Ancient Life of St. Abban, as 
published by Colgan, it is prophetically said that his fame as a buil- 
der, in wood as well as stone, will exist in Ireland to the end of 
time.”’ 

The Gobban Saer is said to have erected the towers of Kilmac- 
duach, Killala, and Antrim ; over the doorway of the latter is a cross 
cut in the stone, which, it appears, is the only instance of the sym- 
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bol of Christianity apparent in all the round towers of Ireland. In 
the Life of St. Moling preserved in the Book of Leinster, reference 
is made to the existence of round towers in his time, which may 
refer to the one at St. Mullins, the base of which was discovered a 
few years ago, during the repairing of the ruins by persons employed 
by the Board of Public Works. The remains of a spiral stairway 
which led from one of the monastic buildings to the entrance of 
this tower still exist* ; at the door of this stairway, one of the iron 
hinges may still be seen, fast in the wall, where upwards of a thou- 
sand years it was originally set. The fact of having been covered 
up until lately by ‘‘ debris’? may have helped in preserving it. 

An old custom preserved here, at funerals, as in many other old 
burial places, of carrying the dead round the graveyard, appears to 
be of Pagan or Druidical origin as representing the course of the 
sun round the earth, which was the belief of the Sun-worshippers. 
The round tower representing the earth was made the centre of the 
sacred circle, and the dead was buried face to the east, meeting the 
rising sun, just as Christians are now, because we are told that 
the Judge will come with the rising sun; and our spiritual rulers are 
placed face to the west, for they will have to stand facing their 
people, to give an account of their stewardship. 

A local tradition states that St. Molyng was the first that 
brought rye into Ireland; the story goes on to say ‘‘ that one hard 
summer the people of the country being very badly off, not having 
anything to eat, came to St. Molyng and asked him to help them. 
He not having either corn or meal in his mill to give them, sent 
them up on the mountain to bring down ‘ bresnas’ or loads of ferns 
which he blessed, and putting them into his mill, ground them into 
rye meal, which he then distributed to the people, and from that 
day ‘out’ they were not so badly off, because he employed them 
planting rye everywhere, so that they never came short; the 
‘marks’ of the ridges can still be seen even on the tops of the moun- 
tains.”’ 

Being at St. Mullins one evening in September, 1885, I hap- 


* An opening in the wall at the top of another stairway, is known 
as ‘‘ Freney’s ”’ window, it is said to have been one of his secret hid- 
ing places; the place being covered with ivy at the time, added to 
his security. 
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pened to meet the late Rev. James Graves, A.B., who pointed out 
the site of St. Molyng’s ancient mill, and just as he was describing 
its position, I discovered near the place a fragment of an ancient. 
mill stone, which on his authority belonged to the saint’s mill. I 
placed the stone in a safe place as I thought, to preserve it; but 
the last time 1 was there I found that some person had rolled it down 
the hill into the river, and with the help of a friend, had _ con- 
siderable difficulty in getting it out of the river, and up to the 
smallest of the old buildings with the hope it will be preserved as 
a velic of the ancient mill of St. Molyng, where it ground corn for 
the people for nothing (according to tradition), 1Z00 years ago. 

Many traditions relating to this mill still exist. Its site is 
on the declivity at the east side of the old ruins, near the Protestant 
Church. 

It was for this mill St. Molyng with his own hands, construc- 
ted the watercourse before mentioned, the ‘‘ wading of the water ”’ 
of which was the original pilgrimage. (See note b). 

In the present form the people begin by praying round the 
well, on their knees at certain places, three times, and drinking of 
the water, then ‘‘ wading of the water,’’ by going barefooted, pray- 
ing, through the Theachra or Thurris, a small lane through which a 
stream from the Holy Well flows; this lane is in summer time full of 
thistles, briars, and nettles, so much so that several times the person. 
doing the pilgrimage is completely hidden by them; and the place 
being soft under foot, with numerous sharp stones in the way, none 
of which would be removed, the reader can imagine the faith it re- 
quires to do this pilgrimage. 

I have seen an old woman go this pilgrimage who had to sit 
down to take thorns out of her feet, but not before she had crossed 
the river on her way up to the old ruins; there she went round out- 
side the little cell at the old cross three times, as at the well, and 
the third time, after praying for a few minutes at the door, she went 

inside and put a leaf in the little narrow window at the east gable. 
An old man, carrying his shoes in one hand and hat in the other, 
who was after ‘‘ wading the water,’’ continued all the while on ‘his 
knees praying, with his head resting on the base of the old cross. 

They then went round three times outside all the ruins collec- 
tively, praying at certain places, finishing each round by praying at 
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ST.AMOLING’S CELL ANDeCROSS, Photo by J.O’ Leary. 
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the old cross; and, entering the largest of the ruins, prayed round 
an old stone slab there nine times, saying a Pater and Ave each 
time, and placing a small stone on the slab each round; when they 
went into the inner building, and after praying under the east win- 
dow where the altar once stood, finished by placing a leaf in the 
window, and kissing the stone under the window inside. They then 
came out, and sitting down on a grave, put their shoes on their 
feet and went away. 

Those poor people went their rounds regardless of the multitude 
of onlookers, including visitors to the place, etc., and likewise re- 
gardless of the thistles and nettles which thronged the place then. 

“The Pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Moling has been observed 
from the earliest times. We have seen it referred to as a well-estab- 
lished practice in A.D. 1348. The form of expression made use of 
by Friar Clyn: ‘ The pilgrimage and wading of the waters,’ accura- 
tely describes the formula observed. The pilgrimage is generally 
made in thanksgiving for recovery from sickness, and in fulfilment 
of a promise made either by the sick person or on his behalf. But 
others visit this sacred spot to seek a cure through the intervention 
of St. Moling. That their faith has been frequently rewarded by 
their petitions being granted, there can be no reasonable cause to 
doubt.’’—(From the Very Rev. M. Comerford’s work on the Dio- 
ceses, 3rd Vol., p. 314). 

The present remains of St. Molyng’s Monastery consist of four 
ruined churches or houses, with a small cell erected at the east 
side of the Monastery, said to have been St. James’* Chapel; this 
would tend to identify it with the construction of the watercourse 
consecrated on that saint’s day (25th July), in the oblation of the 
“‘ Body and Blood of Christ,’’ probably in that same little chapel, 
which stands beside the place where the eight years’ labour of the 
saint terminated. It corresponds with the remains of the little 
oratory at the head of the watercourse. 

In a small square enclosure in the graveyard at St. Mullins is a 
stone altar arched overhead, where, according to tradition, Mass 
used to be celebrated in the penal times; a scout posted on the top 
of the adjoining moat, which could be seen through a small aper- 


*St. James is Patron of Pilgrims. 
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ture over the altar, protected the priest and his congregation 
against a surprise. 

Left of this altar is a slab of black marble set in the wall, on 
which appears the following inscription: ‘‘ Here lieth the body of 
Bryan Kavanagh, of Drummin, of the family of Ballyleaugh. A 
man remarkably known to the nobility and gentry of Ireland by 
the name of Bryan Nestroake, from his noble actions and valour 
in King James’s troops in the Battles of the Boyne and Aughrim. 
He died February the 8th, 1735, aged 74 years. Also the body of 
his wife, Mary Kavanagh, alias Murpays with foure of their chil- 
dren. R.I.P.”’ 

There are three priests interred in this enclosure, who are said 
to have officiated here in the penal times, namely, the Rev. Luke 
Roach, who died llth Aug., 1762, aged 35 years. 

Rev. Robert Rossiter, died Feb. 4, 1769. He was P.P. of 
Graig. 

Rev. Daniel Kavanagh, died Nov. 18th, 1813, aged 69 years. 

The memory of the latter was held in fond remembrance by the 
old people of the neighbourhood. 


Annals of Teach-Moling. 


A.D. 696. St. Moling Luchra died. (Four Masters). The 
‘* Annals of Clonmacnoise’’ give it ‘‘ A.D. 692. Moling Luachra, a 
man for whose holiness and sanctity King Finaghty remitted the 
great taxation of the Borowe of the Lynestermen, died.’’ The 
Venerable Bede describes him as ‘‘ A good and wise man, excellently 
versed in the knowledge of the scriptures.’’—(Kccl. Hist. lib. V. c. 
15). The Martyrology of Donegal, at 17th June, has the followinz 
record: ‘‘ Moling Luachra, Bishop and Confessor of Tigh Moling. 
He is of the race of Cathaoir Mor, Monarch of Erin, of the Leinster- 
men. It was he that sprang over Luachair Deadhaidh* in three 
leaps, when the spectres were in pursuit of him, for which reason 
he was called Moling Luachra, though Taircheall was his first name. 
Numerous are his miracles to be recounted. One night Moling sent 


* Luachair Deadhaidh, i.e., the rushy land of the River Burren, 
Co. Carlow. 
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his fishermen to catch fish, and they caught a large salmont in the 
nets, and when it was split open there was found a ring of gold in 
its belly, and Moling divided the gold into three parts; one third 
he gave to the poor, and one third to cover reliquaries, and the 
other third to do labours and works, etc., A.D. 696.” 

A.D. 824 or 825. A large fleet of Danes arrived at Waterford 
haven, and sailed up the Barrow to the confluence of the Nore bars 
party of them went into Hy-Kinselagh and plundered Teach Mumm 
(Taghmun), and Teach-Moling.—(Four Masters). 

A.D.—888. A battle was gained by Riagan, son of Dunghal, 
over the foreigners of Portlairge (Waterford), Loch Garman (1, ex- 
ford), and Teach-Moling, in which two hundred heads were left be- 
hind.—(Id.) 

A.D. 915. Referring to a battle fought in this year, the Four 
Masters quote a poem, in which it is stated: 


The chiefs of Liphé of broad deeds waged a battle with a sacred 
shrine. 
There were cut off five hundred heads in the valley over Tigh 
Moling. 
A.D. 930. Duibhlitir, son of Sealbhach, Abbot of Teach-Moling 
and Lector of Glendaloch, died.—(Id.) 
A.D. 951. The plundering of Teach-Moling from the sea, by 
Laraic.—({d.) This was in all probability the chieftain from whom 
Waterford was called Port-Lairge by the Irish.—(O’ Donovan.) 


t An old story, told in the locality, has it, ‘‘ That St. Moling 
and St. Columbkille, from near Thomastown, were fishing together 
on the tide at a place called Tigh-na-rinka, near the junction of 
the two rivers; St. Moling being fatigued, fell asleep, and while he 
was in that condition, a great ‘scull’ (shoal) of salmon and an- 
other of shads came ‘ whistling’ up the river. St. Columbkille be- 
ing ‘ wide awake,’ went and ‘hushed’ the salmon up the Nore, to 
himself, and sent the shads up the Barrow to St. Moling, and from 
that day to this the salmon ‘ renaged’ the Barrow for the Nore, but 
the shads stuck to it.’’ 

As an instance of the amount of salmon caught in the Nore, 
there is an entry in an old book, at the Parish Priest’s of Inistioge, 
of the engagement of a servant-boy, who stipulated in his agreement 
that ‘‘ he would not eat salmon fish more than twice in the week.”’ 

In 1790 salmon sold in New Ross at one penny per pound.— 
(Walker’s Hib. Magazine). 
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A.D. 965. Cairbre, son of Laidhgen, Abbot of Fearna-Mor 
(Ferns), and Teach-Moling, died.—(1d.) 

A.D. 1043. Conchobhar Ua Laidhgen (now Lynam), airchin- 
neach of Fearna-mor-Maedhoig and Teach-Moling, died.—(Id.) 

A.D. 1188. Tigh Moling was burned.—(Id.) After which the 
Augustinians obtained an establishment here and erected an abbey 
on a hill over the Barrow ; hills and mountains narrow the view from 
it on every side.—(Ledwich). 

A.D. 1170. (See note under j.) 

A.D. 1301. A curious inquest taken this year, regarding the 
fee of land, states that the adjacent lands are waste, supporting 
felons and robbers; and that an allotment of a small portion to the 
Church of Tathmolyag will prove advantageous to the king, the 
earl marshal, and all people.—State Papers, Vol. II., part III., p. 
157. 

A.D. 13828. (See note under j.) 

_A.D. 1347. The town of Teach-Molyng was re-built by Walter 
Bermingham, then justiciary of Jreland.—(‘‘ Clyn’s Annals.’’) 

A.D. 13848. (See note under m.) 

A.D. 1417. The Great Art Mac Murrough Kavanagh died this 
year, the week after Christmas. He is supposed to have been pois- 
oned by a drink administered to him by a woman at New Ross. It is 
related that his funeral reached from New Ross to St. Mullins, a dis- 
tance of six miles. 

A.D. 1585-6. In this year, Robert Cowley recommends that a 
‘‘pile,’’? or fortified tower, be erected at ‘‘Tymolyn, wnerein now 
enhabiteth divers of Macmorois’ Kynnesfolks,’’ and that the town 
there be walled and colonised. 

A.D. 1548. In an agreement entered into with the Clan Cavenagh, 
on the part of Government, in this year, the following appears: 
‘Item, further it is agreed that the lordship of St. Molyns shall 
be committed to the custody and care of Cahir Mac Art (of Pol- 
mounty Castle), to be held without any division or partition to be 
made therein betwen his kinsmen; these conditions being added, 
viz.: That he shall reasonably maintain the accustomed fairs there. 
And that he shall build himself a house or mansion there, and in- 
habit it. And further, he shall not permit any wicked, nefarious, 
or plundering act to be committed at the pass there, or in other 
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BARROW BOAT, Photo by Miss Macnaughten, 
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parts adjacent thereto, neither by land or by water, under penalty 
of forfeiture of the said lordship to our Lord the King for ever.’’— 
(From the Clan Kavanagh, by H. F. Hore, Esg., Kilk. Arch. Jour.) 

A.D. 1544, In this year, when the services of a considerable 
band of Irish troops were required by Henry for the war in France, 
Cahir, Mac Art of Poulmounty, who was afterwards “Lord St. 
Molyns ”’ ; furnished and despatched nineteen kern as the contingent 
from his country. They were Jed by ‘‘Cantain Edmond Mac 
Cahir,’’ marched to the sound of ‘‘ Edmond Pyper’s ”’ music, and 
formed part of that force whose savage mode of warfare is described 
by Holinshed as dismaying the French enemy. 

A.D. 1549. In December of this year a project was sent to 
Government for making a bridge over the Barrow between ‘‘ Duske 
Abbey”? (Graig), and the Kavanagh’s country. ‘‘No thieves,”’ 
wrote Colclough about this time, ‘that be, come now in Idrone; 
but Idorght is full. This bridge is said to have been erected 
across the Barrow at Tinnehinch Castle, which was built by the 
Mountgarret Butlers, to overawe the Kavanaghs. In the Cromwel- 
lian war the castle was held by the Confederate troops, and this 
bridge being the first here over the river, the Marquis of Ormonde 


used it to throw succours into Wexford County then threatened by 
-Cromwell.—(Carte’s Ormond.) 


From a document preserved amongst the records in the Ber- 
mingham Tower, Dublin Castle, it appears that mm pursuance of an 
order of the year 1581, a sum of £350 was levied off the counties of 
Wexford and Kilkenny, and the cities of Waterford and Kilkenny, 
for the purpose of erecting a tower at St. Molins, to guard the navi- 
gation of the river Barrow against the Kavanaghs. The remains of 
a tower—most probably the one here referred to—were removed, 
and the materials used in the building of the present St. Mullin’s 
Mills. . 

It is referred to in a letter from A. Curry, 10th August, 1839.— 
(Ord. Survey.) ‘‘ About thirty yards south of these ruins (St. Mul- 
lins) stands a stone arch in a cornfield, which people say is the rem- 
nant of a castle called ‘‘ Caislean Maol, i.e., the Bald Castle.’’ The 
Castle of St. Mullins is named in “ Description of Ireland, Anno, 
1598,” as one of the eight principal castles in the County of Carlow. 

There were four fairs held formerly at St. Mullins, namely :— 
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17th June.—St. Moling’s Day. 

25th July—St. James’ Day. 

8th September.—Festival of the B.V.M. 

lst November.—Feast of All Saints. 

The Patron day was kept as a holiday by the people; no one in 
the parish would attempt to work on that day. ‘There is an old 
story, ‘‘that a man named Anthony put his men to work out in a 
field one St. Mullin’s Day; his wife, who was called the ‘ Ramshagh 
Rua,’ came with their dinners to them, and she brought a churn of 
milk in a car, which she pulled in by the side of the road ; they were 
all sitting down to their dinner in a ‘ring’ in the field where they 
were at work, when the saint appeared to them, and asked them 
did they know the day it was on which they were working. Anthony 
got afraid and ran away, and he was as far as Drana, when he was 
turned into stone, which is called to this day ‘ Stuckan-na-Drana.’ 
Anthony’s wife took to her heels, too, and she got as far as the hill 


of ‘Ramshagh,’ which is called after her, when she was petrified. 


And the men who were sitting down to their dinner were turned 
into stones in the position they occupied, even the car with the churn 


of milk in it did not escape; it could be seen on the side of the road, — 


by the field in which the others were in a ring (probably a Druid’s 


circle), until they were removed at the building of the houses in 


ead The place where this transformation occurred was ae 

“‘Maol Oula,’’ i.e., the Bald or Barren Place. 

A native of St. nian who spent all his life, from his boyhood 
years, in America, came back some time ago, an old man, to see the 
place. On being asked his reason for returning, after such a length 
of time away—nearly half a century—‘‘ Ah!”’ said he, ‘‘I couldn’t 
stop without seeing the old place before I'd die. Maybe when I’d 
be at work, or choppin’ a stick, an old tune would come into my 
head, an’ I think if I didn’t ‘come home,’ my heart ’id brake.’’ 

A writer in an old number of the ‘‘ Nation*’ beautifully de- 
scribes the music of Ireland as ‘‘ flowing down to us pure and fresh, 
where all else has altered or decayed: mirroring in its clear expanse 
all the glories, sorrows, and struggles of our race; the hum of the 


‘¢ Feis,’’ the marshalling of the clan, the wild ‘‘farrah”’ of battle; — 


the pomp of Tara, the glory of Brian, the matin-song of Columb, 
the red banner of MacMorrough or O’ Neill, the bloody cross of Wex- 
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ford, the battered walls of Limerick, the wild women shrieking +o 
the wintry waves as Sarsfield’s soldiers sailed south by Clare, Father 
Sheehy’s gibbet, and Billy Byrne of Ballymanus’s wake—sunny love 
by Luggelaw, and sad parting by Killevy, wild revels at Moneyglass, 
and merry dances at Ballymaguire—loving Brigid Cruise, queenly 
Rosaleen ‘‘ dhuv,”’ frail Oonagh, false Dermot, the desolate ‘‘ Drim- 
min ’’ of the peasant, the allegoric Blackbird of the Jacobite— 
through its whole volume a spirit of invincible courage, loyalty, and 
faith, that clung to the right through every calamity, with a preter- 
natural tenacity—and underneath it, that low ‘‘sough ”’ of sorrow, 
the sweet, sad, submediant chord, that tinges its wildest merriment 
with melancholy, and gives to its most martial measures the air of a 
‘forlorn hope.’ God rest those old bards! Our annals rot, our 
towers crumble, our pedigrees halt, our clans are dissolved and scat- 
tered over the earth; but this wonderful music is truly, through all 
time and change, the ‘ greatest achievement,’ the most exquisite 
illustration, and the divinest heirloom of our race.’’ 

Petrie, writing of Irish music, says, that ‘‘the upper classes 
were insensible to its beauty, for it breathed not their feelings, and 
they resigned it to those from whom they took everything else, be- 
cause it was a jewel of whose worth they were ignorant.”’ 


In cennection with the locality, the following evidence intended 
to be used for the execution of the two sons of Phelim MacFieugh 
Byrne* will be of interest: 

** July 22nd, 1628. Examination of G.H., taken before the De- 
puty of Ireland; interpreted by William Graham. 

*‘ Witness was page to Katherine Flemin, daughter of the Lord 
of Slane, who first married Pierce Butler, base son to the Earl of 
Ormond, and afterwards (married) James Butler of Tinnehinch 
(Castle). He afterwards attended her son Edward Butler (whose 


*In 1625 the sons of Fiach MacHugh were plundered of their 
inheritance, and the same year two of the Kavanaghs, who had been 
brought to Dublin to bear witness against them, and who had not 
satisfied the powers in that respect, were hanged at Kilkenny. 

Lift Mac Cahir og your face, 
Brooding o’er the old disgrace, 
That Black Fitzwilliam stormed your place 
And drove you to the Fern. 
P. J. M‘Call’s ‘‘ Follow Me Up to Carlow.”’ 
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monument may be seen in the wall of the Abbey Church, Graigna- 
managh) and lived as a tenant on his land at Coolroe till three years 
and a half ago. He was a good time with Sir Edward, but left him 
because Sir Edward wanted to force a second wife on him when his 
wife died, she having been one of the Welshes. 

‘“‘The woman with whom he lived instead was Murragh Baccagh 
(lame Maurice), Kavanagh’s sister. She lived in the town of Car- 
riglead (the house is now occupied by Mr. Dan Galavan) and witness 
lived opposite to her across the river Barrow (in the old castle, 
Ballyogan, which was built for a hunting lodge by James Butler, 
9th Earl of Ormond, who had a deerpark on Brandon Hill, the walls 
of which may be seen standing at present; the wages paid to the 
men who built the same walls was three-halfpence a day). 

“He (witness) often went to see her while Murrogh Baccagh 
was in England, and one day found him returned to her with two 
strangers, Bryan MacPhelim Byrne and Owny Byrne (two sons of 
Phelim’s). 

‘‘Murrogh Baccagh’s four nephews, sons to his sister, were also 
there, viz., Edward, Thomas, Richard, and Walter Butler. He im- 
mediately concluded that Murrogh must have got his pardon, seeing 
him there with two gentlemen in English dress. 

‘‘ Being introduced to witness these two men threw off their 
first reserve, and after spending the night told him that Phelim 
MacFieugh had sent word to his son Bryan to withdraw to England. 
They remained hiding in a wood for some time and afterwards met 
witness and dined with him one Sunday in an alehouse in Inistioge. 

Subsequently, Bryan was arrested at Youghal by the Earl of 
Cork, but he saw Owny (Byrne) again at the house of the vicar’s wife 
of St. Mullins, w oe he went one day shortly after nightfall about 
six weeks later.’ 

(Underwritten). 


‘“‘Read over and sworn to by witness as true. (Signed), 
‘* Falkland, 
‘‘ Henry Belling, 
** Wiliam Graham.” 
The latter was son of Sir Richard Graham who used every means 
by cruel, false and perjured evidence to obtain possession of the 
Byrnes’ estate. 
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The second, Sir Heary Belling (as Cartes Ormond expresses it) 
“never stuck at any practice, however execrable, to carry his point.’ 
They were, both of them, Provosts-Marshal and exerted all the power 
of their posts for that purpose. 

"Tis almost incredible what a number of persons ne took up 
and detained in close prison for weeks and months together soliciting 
them all the while with promises of reward and threats of hardships, 
even of death itself, to accuse the gentlemen whose inheritance they 
wanted to seize. Some they put to the rack, others they tried and 
condemned by martial law, at a time when the courts of justice were 
sitting. 

Some of the latter who were executed at Dublin, as Shane 
O’Toole, Laghlin O’Clune, Cahir Glasse, and his brother, declared 
at their death, in the hearing of thousands, that they were executed 
because they could not accuse Phelim and his sons: and the like de- 
clarations were made by others who suffered in the country. 

One of those witnesses named Thomas Archer not submitting to 
give evidence as they wished, was miserably tortured, being put 
naked on a burning grid-iron, then on a brand-iron and burnt with 
gun-powder under his buttocks and flanks, and at last suffered the 
strapado till he was forced to accuse the two brothers, and then he 
obtained his pardon. 

Others who were afterwards executed at Kilkenny declared at 
the hour of death that they had accused Bryan and Turlogh Byrne 
falsely (Cartes Ormonde, Vol. I., p. 29.). 

It is stated that when Sir Edmund Butler of Clogrennan was 
imprisoned in Dublin Castle some friends there provided him with a 
rope, which, in his endeavour to escape, broke, and he lay all night 
hurt in the water of the moat. In the morning he got away, and by 
the aid of Pheiim MacKeaghe Byrne and his brother, escaped through 
the glens and fastnesses of Wicklow to Kilkenny. 

The following letter written by no friend of the Byrnes to Sir 
John Perrot is dated April 18th, 1590: 

‘‘It may please your Honor, whereas you asked me whether 
Fergus O’Ferral’s son had been with that traytur Feagh MacHugh 
(Phelim’s father) and what I did know concerning the said young 
O’Ferral’s repair to Leynster at that tyme: it may please you to 
understand that I being from home, the said Fergus his son came to 
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my house in harvest last and not finding me there went away pre- 
sently and staid baiting his horses in my way as I should return 
homewards; and when I saw the company of horsemen in my way, I 
made toward them to see what they were, and there I found him and 
another horseman well-furnished with horse and armour and a harper 
riding upon a hacney with them. 

‘* Asking them from whence they came and whither they wolde. 
they said they came from my howse and wolde that night be at — 
Morgh McEdmond’s house, a neighbour of mine, whose daughter 
was married to Feagh MacHugh’s son. From thence they wolde go 
to Feagh MacHugh’s howse. There they tarried certain days, and 
at their departure, as I was informed, the said Feagh gave the same 
Fergus his son a horse which was taken a little before from Hugh 
Duffe McDonnell, one of the Lord of Ormond’s tenants, in a prey. 
Ali which I thought it my duty to advertise you of. 

‘* And etc., etc., etc., 
‘18th April, 1590, 
‘‘Your Honors, etc., 
‘Gerald Byrne.”’ 

The chief point of interest in the foregoing letter is the mention 
of the harper who rode on horseback in company with the two young 
Gaelic cavaliers. What a treat ’twould be to have seen and heard 
him ! 

A graceful poem on the Dargle, in which that romantic glen is 
described as the resort of Celtic sons of song who came thither from 
all parts of Ireland to seek protection and patronage from the re- 
nowned Feagh MacHugh, is referred to by an old member of the 
R.S.A.1.: 

‘To such a scene, 
To such a shade, 
Condemned, proscribed, the poet strayed. 
The warrior raised his buckler high 
To shield the son of harmony; 
And as he sang with skill profound 
A grove of lances bristled ’round.”’ 


On a flat stone, now sunk in ihe ground, enclosed west of Brian 
Na Strokes’ monument, may be seen the following inscription: 
‘¢ Here lieth the body of Gerty Shortal, alias Kavanagh, who 
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died May ye 27th, 1767, aged 81 years. She was daughter of Mr. 
Maurice Kavanagh and sister to General Kavanagh who died in Ger- 
many; her father, who was of ye family of Poulmonty and Borris, 
lost a large estate in ys (this) county, namely, Ballebrak, Liselican, 
Barnahaskin, etc., by the last Revolution in ys Kingdom.”’ 

Brien Nestroake, who fought in King James’ troops at the 
battles of the Boyne and Aughrim, died on the 8th of February, 
1735, aged 74 years. His son John Baptist was ennobled in Bohemia 
under the title of Baron Ginditz, to whom the following letter 
written by Lieut. James Doran of the Emperor’s Regiment from 
Cologne on the 10th of February, 1763, refers. It is superscribed : 

[‘‘ Mrs. Mary Murphy* at Drumin, near New Ress, in county 
of Wexford, in Ireland. The postmaster of New Ross is kindly de- 
sired to forward speedily this letter to Mrs. Mary Murphy, living 
near Dromin near Saint Mullins, in the County of Carlow.’ ] 

Dear Madam, 


I received with greatest pleasure on the 10th of April past your 
last letter wherein you gave, among other things, so good an ac- 
count of the deceased Colonel Terence Kavanagh’s relations. I sent 
it off immediately enclosed in mine to your brother, who was then so 
ill of a pleurisy that he was forced to be bled six times in 24 hours. 
At present he and his family are all well, and Colonel Kavanagh of 
Borris’s daughter is with him. She is a fine lady and an only child. 
Your brother’s eldest daughter lives in Austria with her aunt, the 
old Brigadier’s lady, who is still living and keeps the estate in her 
hands which Captain Shortall expected should fall to his share, but it 
seems it will not. In regard to Terence Kavanagh’s inheritance, it 
amounts to about 40,000 florins, deposited here and there, and his 
testament is in the hands of the Scotch Abbot at Wurtzburg, who 
is his executor, and who, being informed of his brother’s death in 
Ireland, strove to keep the whole legacy to himself. So that, al- 
though your brother wrote him several letters, he neither would send 
him a copy of the will nor an answer, so that he was in an entire 
darkness about it until it happened this winter that some regiments, 
and among others mine, were commanded to march down towards 


a = a a 


*She was daughter of Brian na Stroake. 
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Collen (Cologne) to hinder the designs of the Hussians on the Low 
Countries. . 

In this march I halted on purpose at Wurtzburg where I had 
great honour shown me; dined with the prince and had one of the 
Life Guards to attend me. Here I examined the whole affair and © 
found that Colonel Terence Kavanagh* had left all his substance to 
his brother James, and made the Scotch Abbot his executor, who was 
to have for his trouble only 1,500 florins. I immediately put in a 
clause for your brother that the Prince Bishop will keep the whole in 
his own hands until your brother or somebody else proves by a gene- 
alogical testimony that he is the nearest relation. ' I offered your 
brother to go to Ireland and fetch those testimonies if he only ad- 
vanced me 600 florins for the journey, which he does not choose to 
do as he doubts whether his wife has the nearest right or no; 
therefore, in order to clear up the business, he desires me to write 
once more to you and request you to send him a true and genealogi- 
cal account of Terence Kavanagh’s nearest relatives in Ireland, both 
father and mother’s side, as also how near your brother’s lady is re- 
lated to him. All the degrees must be named and the whole thing 
signed and confirmed by one or two Bishops and some Lordsand then 
sending him your address he will write to you himself, as you may 
see in his letter which I here enclose to you. 

The account you gave of my relations and brothers in particular 
was very agreeable tome. As for Cornelius, I would willingly assist 
him if it were in my power, but as the war has required such ex- 
penses and a new equipage almost every campaign, I don’t find my- 
self able to do it until a good marriage or peaceable time put me in a 
better condition. I send this letter with Mr. James Devereux, who 
is going to London, where he will remain some time. Also direct 
your answer to him thus: 

To Mr. James Devereux at Mr. Lilling’s at the sign of the Crown 
in Newtown Court, near Old Round Court, St. Martin’s in the Fields 
London.—and this gentleman will pass your letter immediately to 
me and snare you the postage. 

You can enclose a letter to your brother or write directly to him- 
self thus: 


*Who evidently took a leading part in the Battle of Fontenoy. 
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A Monsieur, Monsieur le Baron de Kavanagh,* Seignr de Gin- 

ditz en Boheme, proche New Collen (Cologne), 

I conclude with affectionate compliments to all my relations and 
friends—Dear Madam, your most devoted and most humble servant, 

James Doran, 
Lieutenant of the Emperor’s Regiment. 

There is a story told of another of the Kavanagh family who was 
known as Morgan Prussia on account of his being pressed into Frede- 
rick the Great’s regiment of fine men. 

Morgan,f not liking the position, told the King that if he 
would allow him to go back to Ireland he would ‘‘ coax ”’ and return 
with his four brothers who were bigger and finer men than himself. 

The King taking him at his word let him go, and when he got 
back to Ireland he came to Graig-na-managh and stayed there till 
he died ; but on every anniversary of his escape he would go up to the 
top of Brandon Hill and make a royal salute in the direction of the 
King of Prussia. The great John O’Donovan, who translated and 
edited The Annals of Ireland, by the Four Masters was maternally 
related to Morgan Prussia and Brian-na-Stroake. 

On the Sunday after the St. James’ ‘‘ Patron’”’ at St. Mullins 
the young people of the adjoining portions of Carlow and Wexford 
counties assemble on the summit of the mountain near Cahir’s Den, 
an immense pile cf granite rocks that may be seen from twenty miles 
round. The lesser piles along the top of the White Mountains are 
called after Finn-Ma-Cool’s dog ‘‘ Bran,’’ which, according to an old 
legend, is said to have leaped from one to the other. 

Cahir-na-Capal (Charles of the horses) was a noted rapparee and 
is said to have hidden his enemy’s horses in a cave or cleft of the 
rocks up there. 

He was of noble descent, being the last representative of the 
O’Dempsey’s of Lea Castle, in the Queen’s Co. He used a vault 
under this castle as a secret stable. At last after a difficult pursuit, 


*John Baptist Kavanagh (son of Brian Na Stroake) ; he was liv- 
ing in 1774. 

+Morgan Kavanagh was Governor of Prague in 1766 and was 
the largest man in Europe. Relatives of his were living in Austria 
in the year 1844, and were declared by Professor Nieman of Vienna 
to be the tallest men in all Germany. They were descendants of 
Bryan-na-Stroice Kavanagh, who was the largest man in the army 
of James the Second.—O’ Donovan. 
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during which he swam the Barrow several times, though the flood 
was great, he was taken and committed to Naas Jail in November, 
1734, where he remained till the following March assizes, when he 
was transmitted to Maryborough, where his trial took place. 

After a vigorous defence in Irish during a trial lasting twelve 
hours he was sentenced to death and executed in August, 1735. 

On the way up to Cahir’s Den will be seen the ruins of one of the 
tower houses* erected about 1840 by Mr. Doyne, who spent a fortune 
in making a road over the mountains and nearly broke Mr. Kava- 
nagh thereby according to the old people of the locality. 

Two masons, John Redmond and Pat Byrne, were employed at 
them and also in the building of barracks to protect the caretakers 
who resided in the tower houses for the purpose of preventing the 
people of Carlow and Wexford having the grazing and turbary of 
the mountain free. 

The result was a lawsuit in the higher courts in saree O’ Connell 
was engaged as counsel for the people. An old man named Fannin ~ 
—a Protestant—from Ballinlug, parish of Killann, in the Co. Wex- 
ford, was brought to Dublin, and he swore in the Four Courts that 
he was 86 years of age and that his grandfather was 100 years of age 
when he died, and they always had the grazing and turbary of the 
mountain free. 

O’Connell gained the case, and an order was made to have the 
barracks and tower houses removed within twenty-four hours; this 
was done so far as the roofs and floors, and now the walls standing 
have some appearance of ancient buildings, left, as it were, to dum- 
founder members of the Antiquaries Society. This lawsuit, in which 
Lord Courtown took a prominent part, involved a mortgage of 
£60,000. 

In Art MacMurrogh’s time the Government ising to enlarge 
the borders of the Pale endeavoured to get the King into the power 
of their wise men. To effect this they invited him to a feast at the 
castle of one of their number. Art came attended only by his har- 
per, who was famous throughout all Leinster for his powers, and as 
the Saxon lords were anxious to hear his performance, his master re- 
quested him to play them some strain of love or mirth, suited to the 


*Near this tower house is a beautiful spring gushing up pure and 
fresh from the mountain side. 
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hour. He, standing up to get his harp, saw from a window of the 
castle that it was being gradually surrounded by armed men. He 
seized the instrument and struck the thrilling notes of the Rosg 
Catha, or Battle Song. 

The unsuspecting King chid him for this breach of propriety, 
and he feigned to change the air, but again sterner and wilder than 
before the battle song swept over the strings. 

Suspicion burst upon the mind of Art; he walked over to the 
window and beheld his peril. His whole form and countenance 
changed. He seized his trusty sword, his shield and his helmet. 
His treacherous entertainers stood appalled at the premature dis- 
covery of their plot, and in their confusion he passed unopposed from 
the banquet-room. They called aloud on the armed men without to 
seize him, but ‘‘iby the strength of his hand and his bravery ’”’ he 
escaped from them, bringing safely away with him his faithful har- 
per. (D’Arcy M‘Gee.) 

After defending his province from his 16th to his 60th year 
against the English he was poisoned on January Ist, 1417, at New 
Ross in a banquet hall (which stood at the south side of Mary-street, 
above Barrack-lane) along with his chief Brehon O’Doran, and both 
died. 

The Four Masters say he was a man distinguished for his hospi- 
tality, knowledge and feats of arms: a man full of prosperity and 
royality: a founder of churches and monasteries by his bounty and 
contributions. 

Froissart, who saw him, thus describes his appearance: ‘‘ From 
a mountain between two woods, not far from the sea, I saw Mac- 
Murrogh descend accompanied by multitudes of the Irish and moun- 
ted on a horse without saddle or saddle-bow, which cost him, it was 
reported, 400 cows, so good and handsome an animal it was. This 
horse was fair, and in his descent from the hill to us ran as swift as 
any stag, hare, or the swiftest beast I have everseen. In his right 
hand he bore a long sjrear, which, when near the spot he was to meet 
the Earl (of Gloucester, King Richard’s representative), he cast from 
him with much dexterity. The crowd that followed him then re- 
mained behind, while he advanced to meet the Earl near the brook. 
He was of large stature, wonderfully active, very fell and ferocious 
to the eye—a man of deed.” 
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D’Arcy M‘Gee thus writes of him: ‘In the Irish history of the 
middle ages—from Brian’s era to Hugh O’Neill’s, he has no equal for 
prudence, foresight, perseverance, valour and success.?? The Four 
Masters also declare that ‘‘ he was a good father and a friend; a cul- 
tivator of knowledge and a lover of letters.’”? His name has lately 
been found engraved on the shrine of the Book of Moling. 

It is said his funeral reached from New Ross to St. Mullins, | 
where 


‘“‘ Slowly and sorrowfully they laid him down to rest, 
His sword beside him placed and his cross upon his breast, 
And each one took his way, with drooping heart and head, 
Sighing: ‘‘ The King is dead! the King is dead!’ ”’ 


On a lady of his family, Aileen Kavanagh, who lived in Poul- 
mounty Castle, the celebrated melody ‘‘ Aileen Aroon’’ was com- 
posed by her lover Carol O’Daly, who, on the eve of her marriage 
with another, appeared among the unbidden guests, disguised as a 
harper and sang to the accompaniment of his harp this song, so sad 
and so meaning, that the lady discovered him beneath his disguise, 
and that night fled with him into Munster. 

The writer was pointed out the spot at the ruins in Poulmounty, 
many years ago, where the harper played to ‘‘ coax ”’ the lady out of 
the castle. 


The next brave man whose name should be remembered at St. 
Mullins is Cahir Mac Art of Poulmounty, who, by his bravery and 
strength of arms, enforced some approach to justice from the Gov- 
ernment, so that an agreement was entered into with the Clan Kava- 
nagh im 1543, and he was shortly after made Lord of St. Molyns and 
Baron of Ballyanne in 1555. 

After the death of Cahir, the dreadful condition of the people 
during Elizabeth’s reign is described by Spenser in his ‘‘ View of the 
State of Treland,’’* where he suggests that ‘‘ by keeping the land 
from being tilled and destroying the crops and the cattle, the people - 
would quickly consume and devour one another,’’ and after giving 


*A note from Camden on the State of Ireland in 1598 describes 
Carlow ‘‘as rich and tolerably wooded. In these parts live great 
numbers of Cavanaghs, good soldiers, famous horsemen, and still 
breathing the spirit of their ancient nobility in their abject poverty.’’ 
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a revolting description of what he witnessed he says: ‘‘ This is very 
necessary to be done for the soon finishing of the war.’? ’Tis hard 
to believe such a brutal suggestion would come from the ‘‘ gentle 
poet,’’ Spencer. 

While, in Elizabeth’s reign the harp was honourably hung in 
the heraldic quarterings of England, the unfortunate harpers were 
both hung and quartered in Ireland, and Cromwell’s soldiers boasted 
that they destroyed all the harps they came across. 

Dr. Sigerson’s beautiful translation of the fine old Irish song, 
‘Shawn O’ Dwyer an Glanna,’’ pictures in vivid and solemn language 
the ruin of the country when the lands had been taken from the 
ancient owners, and distributed among Cromwell’s followers, which 
was done in Brian na Stroak’s time, when his sons and many others 
of the old stock had to fly to Austria and France where they gained 
high honours in arms as at Fontenoy in 1745. 

General Cloney’s tomb at the east side of King Art’s last resting 
place bears the following inscription: 

‘¢ Erected by Thomas Cloney in memory of his ancestors, whose 
remains he had carefully coilected from their adjoining vault. Also 
the above-named Thomas Cloney, better known as General Cloney, 
the friend and co-labourer of the great O’Connell in all his measure 
for the amelioration of the people of Ireland, died at Graig, Feb. 
20th, 1850, aged 76 years.”’ 

General Cloney led the charge on the Three-Bullet-Gate at the 
Battle of Ross in 1798, and with Cclonel Kelly of Killann at the head 
of 3,000 insurgents beat the English garrison twice out of Ross and 
across the old wcoden bridge, in a battle which lasted during thirteen 
hours, 

Many other brave men who took part in the rebellion of 1798 
sleep at St. Mullins; only the graves of a few are known, amongst 
them being Patrick Kearney who was the first man shot in the 
charge on the Three-Bullet-Gate and Henry Hammond of Graig 
who was hanged at Kilkenny for making pikes. 

- There were inscribed shields placed over all their known graves 
on the Patron Sunday, 25th July, 1898, on which occasion over ten 
thousand people assembied to celebrate the centenary of brave men 
of ’98. 

A local paper, describing that day, says: The ’98 demonstra- 
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tion at St. Mullins was a striking, pathetic and inspiring outpour- 
ing of devotional and patriotic feeling. The scene as the parish 
priest recited the ‘‘ De Profundis ’’ over the honoured graves of the 
departed heroes, and as the New Ross and Graig bands played the 
‘‘ Dead March in Saul,’’ was most impressive in its solemn grandeur. 


SUCCESSION OF PASTORS (ST. MULLINS). 
1537.—This year a statute of Henry 8th has Thomas Festane 


Parson of Thamolyn (St. Mullins) and Sir John Lawles Vicar ‘of 


Taghmolynbegge aforesaid. 


1612.—Sept Ist. Robert Cleere is entered as Vicar of Cymolins — 


(St. Mullins), and is described as ‘‘born in Treland, having the 
English, Irish and Latin tongues.”’ 
1678.—Rev. James Ryan ordained at Kilkenny this year is re- 
gistered as follows: 
1704.—‘‘ James Ryan, residing at Turra, aged 53, P.P. of St. 


Moling’s. His sureties were Bryan Roche of Turra and Turlagh 


Byrne of Lissaligan, Gentlemen.”’ 
1731.—William Jacob is returned as P.P. of St. Mullins. 
1791.—Rev. James Dempsey was P.P. 
1796.—Rev. Thomas Moore was P.P. (Father Moore died from 
the kick of a horse.) 
1824.—Rev. Thomas Dowling succeeded. 
1&34.—Rev. Timothy Kavanagh was appointed P.P. 
1837.—Rev. Daniel Maher succeeded. He once got his friend 


the Rector (Rev. Mr. Hawkeshaw) out of a difficulty by giving him ~ 


the ‘loan of a congregation.’’ 


Jt happened that the Rector received notice near the end cf the 


week that there would be a visitation of his Bishop on the f< lowing 
Wednesday, and having but one (a policeman named Cranston, who 


was stationed in Glynn) for a congregation applied to Father Maher — 


for help. : 

On the Sunday intervening the kindly P.P. called on his 
parishioners to bring in his turf from the bog and to be in early on 
‘next Wednesday ”’ with it, as he would have dinner for them. 

The eventful day came and with it, as the writer was told, over 


forty loads of turf with the drivers in their best coats to meet the 
priest. 


‘‘ Now, boys,’’ said he, ‘‘ you may heel up the turf in the yard © 
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there ; I want you all to go down to poor Mr. Hawkeshaw (maybe if 
he was put out of this we might get worse in his place), he has only 
Cranston to meet the Bishop, and whatever you see Cranston doing 
let you do the same.’’ 

They all went down to the Church, and the Bishop, expressing 
his delight at the fine congregation he saw before him, Mr. Hawke- 
shaw requested his Lordship to let them off, as they had been wait- 
ing all the morning and were cold and hungry. 

The Bishop let them go and Cranston ‘‘ answered’? any ques- 
tions asked 

Father Maher died on the 6th of March, 1858, and was interred 
at Giynn. The day after his burial the Rector was found standing 
in sorrow beside his friend’s grave. There was a long friendship be- 
tween them, for when a warrant was issued for the arrest of the Rev. 
Martin Doyle, P.P., of Graig, in the time of the Tithe War he found 
shelter and kindness with Mr. Hawkeshaw who kept him secure for 
three weeks until the storm blew over. 

-1858.—Rev. Michael Dwyer was appointed P.P. 
1867.—Rev. Joseph Ferris was appointed P.P. 
_ 1896.—Rev. Michael Norris was appointed P.P. 

1908.—Rev. Daniel O’Rourke, grand-nephew of Father Maher 

above-mentioned, is the present respected P.P. 


BOOKS OF LOCAL INTEREST. 


“BRESNA” FROM BRANDON, by K. O'Leary, 
HALF HOURS WITH THE OLD us ertbanitt 

‘by P. O'LEARY, illustrated, 
SYLVESTER’S ADVENTURES, by E. Bihaiey: fication: 
ST. MULLINS, illustrated, post free, HP 
THE OLD BANDS, GRAIGUENAMANAGH, 

by P. O’ LEARY, illustrated, 
ULLARD, by P, O’ LEARY, illustrated, 
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